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The famous Strauss Orchestra, Edward Strauss, con¬ 
ductor, will Bail for America May 3d, 1890. This orches¬ 
tra was established about thirty years ago by Joseph 
Strauss, and has been successively led by his three sons. 

The farewell D’ Albert-Sarasate concert, with the as¬ 
sistance of the Symphony orchestra under Walter Dam- 
rosch, was given on January 14th. D’Albert played 
“ Brahm’s Concerto ” and Sarasate a solo, “ Symphonie 
| Espagnole.” 

The second Cincinnati Symphony concert gave Beet¬ 
hoven’s Pastorale symphony, and Miss QenevraE. John¬ 
son, of Chicago, sang. At the third, on January 9th, 
Signor Albino Gorno, pianist, and Charles A. 
tenor, were the soloists. 

Edward Baxter Perrt gave lecture recitals the past 
fortnight at Portsmouth, N. H., Wakefield and Orange, 
Mass., Norwalk, Ct., and Syracuse, Oneida, Schenectady 
and Claverack, N. Y. On February 3d, he will start 
south on a concert trip of six weeks. 

New Yore possesses a new Trio Club. The National 
Conservatory of Music Trio Club gave its first concert on 
January 16th, offering a Godard trio and Rubinstein’s 
sonata for piano and violin in A minor, besides solos 
by each member. Miss Adele Margulies and Messrs. 


Mme. Peschka Leutner, the Leipsic prima donna, 
died at Wiesbaden. 

Bach’s “ Christmas Oratorio” was given by the Bach 
Verein in Leipsic. 

Edouard RemAnyi is coneertizing in South Africa. 
He has given his fiftieth concert at Cape Town. 

August Wilhelmj reappeared in a concert at Dresden, 
after a long retirement from.public performance. 

“Lohengrin,” in "an Italian version, was given at 
Santiago, in Chili, and created a profound impression. 

Gernsheih is writing a new choral work of consider¬ 
able importance entitled, “Hafis.” 

Franz Lachner, the veteran composer, died in 
January, in his 87th year. He was a native of Bavaria. 

Mr, Franz Rummel played the “Emperor” concerto 
at the fifth Glasgow orchestral concert. 

The “Beethoven House” at Bonn recently purchased 
Beethoven’s last pianoforte to be added to its treasures. 

Edward Grieg has been visiting Paris, where he con¬ 
ducted a number of his compositions at the Colonne 
concerts. , 

“ Fidelio ” was given at the Royal Opera, Berlin, on 
Dec. 16th, for the benefit of the “Beethoven House” in 
Bonn. 

The Joachim Quartette inBerlin played three Beethoven 
quartettes at its concert on December 30th. They were Op. 
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MUSICAL ITEMS, 


18, Op. 96 and Op. 131 

Wagner’s opera, “Die Meistersinger,” enjoyed an 
immense success at its recent performance at Milan. It 
was produced on Dec. 26th. 

Mme. Sembrich sang at the tenth subscription concert 
of the New Gewandhans, Leipsic, rivaling in her vocal¬ 
ism the “stupendous''virtuosity of the flutist, Herr, 
Schnedler.” 

The veteran singer, Julius Stockhausen, appeared in 
Berlin recently and sang in his inimitable manner. He 
was assisted by his pupil, Lillian-S&nderson. 

Mme. Moscheles, the widow of the musician, died at 
Detmold, Germany aged 84 years. She was herself a 
pianist, and edited a biography of her husband, Ignatz. 

Rubinstein has been made an “ honorary citizen ” of 
St. Petersburg, and “ honorary Doctor ” of the Uni¬ 
versity of St Petersburg. The Czar has also granted him 
a pension of_3000 roubles. 

Mme. Helen HdPEKnurgave a piano recital at Leipsic' 
recently. Beethoven, Borodin, Cffisar, Cui, Chopin, 
Lesehetizky and Nawratil were represented in her;, o- 
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THE ETTJDE 


THIH0S TTOBTH TEAOHITO. 

BY FREDERIC A. LYMAN, A. 0. M. ^ 

I imagine that with many teachers of the pianoforte, 


see .the effect i wonld have Some teachers mmy my 
* l his takes time at 3 extra work on m. part.’ Ev 
if it does take a'little, it will be time well spent. , Tour 
pupils must d< some worl il they act mplish anything, 
and that fbir themselves. Yon ?never will be helping 


about the only ideal they possess is that gained through pnpil8 IEOre tban when you are Bhowing them ways to 


the use of one or more of the popular instruction books, 
or methods of the day. 

They say within themselves, “ We studied this par¬ 
ticular book in our day; from it we learned how to play 
scales, arpeggios, double-thirds, etc. ; naturally it is the 
thing for our-pupils to go over the same ground.’! 
They, too, must be led along (I fear many are pushed) 
over this same identical route, until all this immense 
amount of machinery has been utilized,- When this sort 
of thing'has been accomplished, if it ever is accom¬ 
plished, many teachers are at the end of their short 
tether; their ideal of a true scholar has been realized; 
the/ imagine that the pupils have become musical, are 
'musicians.- 

Now, I wonld not be understood as meaning that a 
careful study of technique is of no benefit. Indeed, it is 
essential to a pupil’s progress, but it is not the only thing 
they need know. Teachers, I ask yon to stop and reflect a 
moment.- Of what use are all these many exercises that 
your pnpils are practicing? 

Some one says, “-Why, they give pnpils the requisite 
power to perform pieces.” Yes, I grant that in some 
isolated instances this maybe true, yet, with the majority 
of cases, I very much doubt, after all this mechanism has 


help themselves. As for the extra time you, may be 


writing d 7 he i >tes Iron 0, firs ledger-line below, to 
G, above the stall It Is how er not m assary to 
me orize all of this at once. Take five only, beginning 
with the C on the first ledger-line below. The note with 
a Short line through its head is Cj below the line is D; 
on the first line is E; above it is F: on the 'second line iB 
Gv The C on the. first ledger-line below stands out con¬ 
spicuously, and will giye i the pupil a firm hold on this 
particularnote. The quickest way to learn them thor- 


obliged to give in preparing the work? what of it ? If oiighly is hy reading, viz.V calling the position of a note 
yon are really progressive and Anxious to succeed, you on the staff, then the name, and striking the correspond- 


will never, think of it. Teachers, will you fry it ? 


HOW TO START BEGIEHERS. 


BT CARL E. CRAMER. 


Is starting beginners we ought to consider utter igno¬ 
rance of what they are about to begin. This ignorance 
creates an amount of anxiety and nervousness that will 
prevent them from using their mental faculties freely. 
Therefore it is of the utmost importance,that the teacher 
should, above all, endeavor to gain the pupil’s confi- 


ing digital. . Thus the pupil is taught at once to think bf 
notes and digitals as inseparable.It requires a greater 
j 'A al e I »rt t s it the 1 > nit is far more • ati fg :t - *y thi n 
mere mechanical memorizing of the names ©f the notes 
alone. When the above can be read with some degree 
of certainty^ take, the following for the right hand: 
Abe \? <\* thli I line is C - bn th t ft nrth 1 1‘ abo 1 it 
E; on the fifth F; above it G. Th other notes can be 
learned when needed. As the ?e is only intended to 
learn to read tbe Bi!te 3 , nothiBg 8 hould be said about 
time, etc., and the clefs need not be explained until the 
bass clef comes into use. 

Children of average capacity have no eletfr conception 
of the value of half or quarter, and cannot learn to count 
time by calculation, but they easily learn to coant a cer¬ 
tain number of beats to, a given note. Therefore, the 


pnould, above all, endeavor to gam tbe pupil's conn- tain n ' umber of beats to a given note. Therefore, the 
dence, mnd, by sympathy, set him perfectly at rest terms “ whole note,” etc., should be used as names only, 
mentally. , , and the notes should be measured by beats, A simple 

Everything needed for instructionTnust be placed be- explanation of the bar and measure should be given, but 
fore him in the simplest form aossible, and all progress w 


fore him in the simplest form possible, and all progress 
must be developed logically oat of what has been taught 
before, so that in a moment he can retrace his coarse to 
the starting point. The pnpil has to “build up” his 
method himself, and the teacher is only a guide to assist 
wherfe-BSsiatance is seeded. 

A beginner needs some practical knowledge of the 
piano before he can give attention to other things, ex¬ 


and the notes should be measured by beats. A simple 
explanation of the bar and measure should be given, hut 
the marks for time do not need to be mentioned, until 

E ieces in other than time are to be learned. The wrist, 
nger and scale exercises must be practiced faithfully 
and conscientiously every day. “ A short time spent this 
way will make the pnpil familiar with that part of the 
piano that is needed for the present, and will give him 
a firm hold, from which he can gradually extend over 
the rest of it. At the Bame time it will prepare and 


been completed, if they have really learned much about planation of the position of the hands, touch etc, not enabtohi^ 

V nn oav rhnr vnn ova n mirosa #1 aa* onn wnn ovaonran 'I ha taaf Ihnt nil aanlna and n Kawrl a nita . .. . . ^ * 


music. Yon say that , yon are a music teacher, and you 
allow them to do only this sort of work. I hope yon 
will not take offence if I say that yon are simply a teacher 
of mechanics. 


I hear it quite often whispered among students that figures 1 , 2 , 3, 4, 5, and the letters A, B 


* 1 m, .. . • V rn ’ cuauic U1U1 Ciw 1 CV/v 1 > v lllottUvViwUO vWHvvi “Jjl 

excepted. The fact that all scales and chords are ment of toucb technic mas i C al matter, 
formed ascending, must be borne in mind, and in order 

to form from the start a correct habit of reading, the -.-- 

instruction should be begun with the left hand. The -it a t tt a-dt rvrunror nxr n-xxt 

only thing necessary to start is the ability to read the A YAJ 0 vH lilx 


lily to 
, C, D, 


E, F, G. 


they do not enjoy their studies in music. If this be 
their<principal diet, I cannot say that I blame them. If 


je The fingers are employed to represent the first five inter- 
j. vals of the scale of C, viz., 1 stands for C, 2 for D, etc-, 
. and the letters represent the names of the digitals. The 


A VALUABLE EXERCISE OH TEE VIRGIL 
PRACTICE CLAVIER. 


yon have those who do not seem interested in their figures mast not be regarded as finger marks. Draw a 


Ore of the chief difficulties in piano-playing is the 
acquirement of delicacy, and it seemB to be a difficulty 
that practice at the piano doeB not meet unless prolonged 
for years. 

A contributor to The Etude suggests that the Practice 
Clavier may be used for this purpose with surprising re¬ 
sults. His plan is to set the down-clicks on, and adjust 
the weight of touch to from two to eight ounces, just 
according to the present command of nger, and then 
practice, with each hand separately, five-finger exercises, 
scales, etc., but without articulatmg the clicks, i. e., the 
keys are to be struck, but so lightly as not to sound the 


course of study, why not modify it slightly ? May I give 
yon a remedy that I have found very beneficial ? 

Suppose yon have a class of from fifteen to twenty 
pupils: In almost all public libraries there are more or 
less books upon the subject of mnsic. You will find 
those on biography, history, sesthetics, philosophy, ro¬ 
mance, etc. Suppose you select one of the most inter¬ 
esting at the start. Have some one of yonr pnpils get 


line with pencil in front of the digital 0 , 1 st ledger line 
below the staff, place the little finger of the left hand on 
it, and show the pnpil how to execute the following 
exercise:— 

| 111 1|2222| 8 3 33|4444| 5 656 \ 
When this has been understood* write the exercise on 
paper and let the pupil read it. Then draw a line in 
front of the digital C, above the 3d line, place the thumb 
of the right hand on it, and let the pupil read it with the 


• j_ A «.. a * „ .. , , , right hand. If looking at the hands be avoided as much clicks. Perhaps at first the weight of .touch, owing to 

‘ 1 n Ppos 1 b a boo as possible, it will soon be found that the pupil acquires clumsy fingers, must be set at eigLt ounces or more, but 

of short sketches or biographies of the great masters, the habit of obeying verbal instructions of teacher on very Boon the touch will so improve that a less tension - 
Instruct the pupil to find out all he can about some one position of the hands, touch, etc., without taking his eyes can be. used. . Day by day and weekJ>y-Wpek the tension 
composer; have him either remember or put down some off the P a P er - above figures form a daily wriBt should be lessened, until the lowest (2 oz» is reached, 

*.. e n . . * ._. , ■ „ , .a , exercise, and must be played from the wrist as soon as andevery key can be Jew by the finger-tip, which, m the 

of the facta that interest him most. After this pupil has po8aible .’ To continue the practice, write down the fol- meantime, has been rkpidly growing in sensitiveness, as 
had the book for a few days, get it into the hands of ' ■ ‘ ~ * ‘ ■* 

another, and have him Btndy the life of some other com¬ 
poser. In like manner proceed nntil several have had 
the book. Suppose one has found oat something about 


lowing exercises : : | 1 2 [ 2 3 | 3 4 j 4 6 | 1 8 | 2 4 I having been depressed without the ear having heard a 

3 6 | : and let the pnpil read them, if necessary, with single click. Should a click be heard, it shows instantly 
each hand alone, always adhering to the principle of that the finger-stroke has been too heavy. Until perfect 

. , • , n , , if. . . * :-— _ 1 C-. *1 _i:_i :ii - 


taking the* left hand first, so as to impress npon the 
pupil’s mind that the bass, as the foundation, must al- 


Mozart. Give a piece of Mozart’s to that pupil, and let ways be considered first. Each exercise should be re- 
him s'udy it. Do by the one that has studied about peated four times, to develop the sense for rhythm. As 


Mendelssohn in the same. manner. When your several 
pnpils have learned their selections, have a little infor- 


soon as possible the pnpil should be required to read 
with both hands simultaneously. The next thing to learn 
is the names of the digitals. Over the entire Clavier are 


mal gathering of the whole class, if possible—if not, a Tbnnd alternately two and three black digitals. 


part—at some convenient place, either at your own studio, 
or at the* home of some one of the pnpils. Then and 
there let those who have practiced their pieces, play 
them before the rest, and tell what they have found out 
about the composer. 1 — 

If it be that you have no library near at hand from 
which to draw, yon can accomplish the dekired end by 
soliciting a few^sents from each pnpil, and purchasing 
a book that'may be the prqperty of all who have given 
of their money for its purchase. For young pnpils, pos¬ 
sibly, such a book as Lilly’s “Music and Musicians”; 
for those who are older, I would suggest Tytler’s 


white digital to the left of the two black digitals is named 


command has been attained, the clicks will pop ont at' 
regnlar intervals, like’ the last few kernels Tn popping 
corn. < 

The secretpf this remarkable exercise lies in the auto¬ 
matic restraint which the. effort to avoid the clicks super¬ 
induces ; and the main reason why it is so mnch more 
useful practiced on the Clavier than, on the piano, is 
that the touch of the former iB adjustable, so that a pupil 
may begin where he can accomplish the task and grauu- 


“ Musicab Com posers ” as a beginning. If this plan of 5 8|1423|2634|5248|4i82| 
study is. successfully carried ont, it will have an influence . J 3 ||| f f j M 3 ^ f J 3 1 | 4 2 4 3 6 1 | 

for mnch good in many directions. It will give your. 631&42|64826r|. 
pupils something to do for themselves ± It will^ unfold Now the notes have to be learned. T’ 


“ C.” Require the pnpil to find every 0 on the Clavier, ally reduce the tension, and, therefore, steadily increase 
The white digitals are named C, D, E, F, G, A, ft the difficulty to a point considerably beyond where the 
Show the pnpil how to play the scale of C with the first piano can go. The average piano touch being about four 
and second angers ascending and descending. It is nn- ounces, ana unalterable, whereas the Clavier bas a range 
necessary to mention finger marks, as they are not needed of two to twenty ounces by a simple twist of the wrist, 
for present practice, and will tend only to confnse the This exercise leads inevitably to great delicacy- ot 
young mind. The exercise can be noted on paper as touch; but more than that, it is an automatic guide to 
C, D, E, F. G, A, B, C. This is generally all that can quietness of hand and looseness of knuckles, two points 
be done in theArst-lesson. In the second lesson let the which deserve great attention in the. Struggle to a ire 
pnpil play over-the contents of the first wiih as little That legato touch about which Mr. Bowina - so stirred up 
assistance as possible, and add of the following five- the country in his esssy at an M. T. N. A. ieei 1 4 
finger exercises as many as you think he can manage long ago. 

without being crowded : | 1218)2324 |8436| This automatic quality of the Practice Clavier is getting 

8281|4 8 42|5 4 6 8|1324|2486|8i42|42 to be more and more recognized as it is stndie 


ige long ago. ■ . . 

8 | This automatic quality of the Practice. Clavier is getting 

4 2 to be more and more recognized as it is studied, ana 

teachers and pnpils are learning that this quality is not 

5 | only steering their-practice clear of e-u^ka and shoals, but 
1 | that their daily dose of practice is taking them along as 

with'seven-league boots. -This is a fast age, and its chief 


Now the notes have to be learned. The names of the motto seemB to be, “ get there, Eli I ” 


some of the beantieB of mnsic in a way they have never notes are the same as those of the white digitals. They- 
* perUp, heard of, before. J r p.rfo™i.g beforei S 


seen, perhaps heard of, before. By performing before; 
others, it 4 arouses them to more diligence and persever¬ 
ance. I think any bright-minded teacher can readily 


ine to space in the same order as th 


digitals^'rhis should be shown on mnsice'aper"by I proper place*— Glyck, 


a jnotes The greatest beauties of melody and harmony become 
Awhite faults and imperfections, when they are not in " eir 
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WORTH REPEATING, 

fCnder this Department will appear articles that hare been in 
print, but are worthy of a repetition. We will be pleased to receiTe 
contributions from our readers, from resources outside.of the back 
numbersof Tub Etude. 

OBSERVATIONS ON THE STUDY OF THE 
PIANOFORTE. 

• . ■ T 

8.—KEEPING TIME. 

Firm time is the trank and branches, while the tones 
are the moving foliage of the tree. Music without time is 
foliage detached from branch and trunk, which d zephyr 
can scatter in disorder—a wild sport of the wind. 

Steady, firm time is the symmetrically developed skele¬ 
ton of the body. Music without time is, therefore, a 
monstrosity, a body without proportion. 

Time is the determining, regulative understanding, 
through which music, as feeling, is brought out to clear 
recognition. Music without time is feeling without 
understanding, in itself indistinct; in short—crazy 
music. •' 

The mere spiritless rattle of time, however, is the tree 
without foliage, a lifeless skeleton, understanding devoid 
of feeling ; a body without a soul. ! : 

The player often, in violating time, believes he has 
divided "off the time correctly if the two hand's only 
come out together. The error lies in the unequal count¬ 
ing of the measures. 

The counting of time must never be regulated by the 
playing, but the latter must always conform to the 
former, for the former is the measure, while the playing 
is the thing measured. An ell will always remain an 
ell, to which the stuff measured must accommodate 
itself. 

9.—SELF-HELP. 

The pupil must learn to know for himself what is to 
be done in order to make progress, for he who does right 
only in that which is communicated by the teacher will 
progress heavily. There is a vast difference between 
taking up an infused thought and original thinking; the 
latter only is fruitful, since, in the mental soil from 
which it sprang, it will continq^ to grow 1 He who has 
■desire and courage to reach a goal that lies along an 
unpleasant road, has only to lose himself with reason¬ 
ableness and love in the object, to bring the whole mat¬ 
ter, so to speak, before the eyes. The nature of every¬ 
thing lies open before us, if only we have the desire 
and faculty of perception for it.; add to this the energy 
to act, and all things possible will be brought within 
reach. More than this can be expected of no onj&_ 

10. —TONE-SHADING. 

Where the aim is to separate, clearly and distinctly, 
the melody from the accompaniment, think, by way of 
comparison, that the accompaniment is only the paper, 
the melody, however, the writing or drawing on it. We 
should perceive the latter without thinking of the former; 
i. «., the melody should be heard consciously, while the 
accompaniment unconsciously. When' accenting the 
melody, which should, indeed,, sound full, but soft, 
imagine that the keys are an elastic air cushion that is 
pressed down with the finger tips. Another similar com¬ 
parative representation is fitted for the combined tone- 

E reduction, where loud and soft tones are to be played 
y one hand at the same time. Imagine the inside of 
the hand to be hollow, and feel as if half filled with heavy 
sand; hence, when loud tones are to be struck, it should 
feel as if the sand inside had rolled to these points,' and 
pressed heavily, while the soft tones remain light, empty 
and feeble. The sand, in this instance, typifies the 
strength, which moves from nerve to nerve, in order to 
concentrate its activity in particular places, 

-11.—THE FINGER MEMORY. 

, The fingers have their own peculiar kind of memory, 
just as the head has its. If this is not true, how is it 
that a piece, which has been previously learned, cannot 
somehow be played, even though the .head possesses it, 
and could write out every note from memory. 

12. —DISGUST (weariness).' , 

Often when pupils-have worked upon a piece for a 
certain period they grow weary-with it, and even in prac¬ 
tice they do not make any advancement. Not consider¬ 
ing the mania for a change, superficially and the like 
(which often coBperateB), even good and persevering 
pupils are sometimes affected by it. The reason for this 
is, that the finest compositions are.mostly regarded from 
the pedagogical, side, while the aesthetics! is attained only 
(and often incompletely) witb trouble. In certain Cases 
it is to be insisted upon, in spite of the disgust, that an 
unfinished piece must be completed (just as soon aS.oiie 
is convinced this can be done), yet, in exceptionable 
cases, it is well to lay aside, for a longer or shorter time, 
a piece that has been played for a long time, for it would 
not be. continued with any vigor or freshness of mind- 
ouch disgust is often guarded against if others (by play-1 


ing it to them) are rejoiced at it. The player hears it with 
them anew, and rejoices over it with them .—Translated 
from the German by T. Presser. 


A PEW THOUGHTS POE PIAHOFOBTE 
TEAOHEBS. 

Is it not well for a teacher to pause in his work and 
reflect for awhile on his side—drop the ? upil entirely 
and examine one’s own Self? Inquire ifol am perform¬ 
ing my part efficiently ? Have I any defects that Bhould 
be remedied?. Have I errors that are a disadvantage 
to me? Have I habits that leSsen my usefulness? 

A teacher does not usually give as good a lesson as he 
is capable of ? and, further, his teaching power is not 
governed entirely by his knowledge. Teaching power 
and knowledge are quite distinct. The teacher has not 
to create hiB own mnsic. On the side of knowledge' 
much is done for him by the composer ; his work is to 
enforce the laws, not to enact them. But, on the side 
of teaching, his is unaided; he stands alone in his 
power. On the one side qualities are requisite that have 
no bearing on the other whatever. For teaching, some 
other mina is the object ; in acquiring knowledge, our 
own is only to be considered. Knowledge is the making 
of the implement, teaching the use of it after it is 
finished. A teacher brings all his other acquisitions and 
faculties together, to gain success—hiB knowledge of 
human nature, his social development, his general bear¬ 
ing, his dress, his politic nature ; in fact, the whole man 
is considered in teaching. Bat for knowledge, one 
might live in a tub, like Diogenes. 

The teacher is in a position to do quite as he chooses 
—to do his whole dutyv.Qr a part, or to ; neglect it en¬ 
tirely. There is no one to tell him if he neglects to per¬ 
form his part; all the pupil can do is to discontinue at 
the end of the quarter, which is the only available pun¬ 
ishment that'can be inflicted upon the careless teacher. 
In the majority of cases where the pupil ceases taking 
lessons, the teacher is to blame, and indifference anc 
neglect oh his part, and not incompetency, are the causes. 
The teacher that interests himself only in bright pupils 
will soon have to leave his profession. It is with the 
heavy, slow pupil that a teacher exhibits his true nature. 

Schumann has a rale that pupils should practice as it 
a master heard them. Now, if teachers taught as if a 1 
master heard them, there would be much more faithful 
practice done by the pupil; much more earnestness, 
enthusiasm and ambition in the work. If, when teach¬ 
ing a song without words, a Mendelssohn were by our 
side listening, or a Beethoven, when teaching a sonata, 
what different teaching would there be ! Teachers weed 
as much to spur them to duty as the pupils. Let us, 
then, meditate how we can give a better lesson. 

The successful teacher is. the one who has had the 
object of teaching in his mmd while he was being edu 
cated. Teaching, as a makeshift, is not to be trusted. 
A broken-down artistrarely imparts well. A live, ambi¬ 
tious teacher—one who gives his whole life up to teach¬ 
ing; who brings to bear all his power on improving his 
method of imparting ; who studies, not to shine himself, 
bat to impart it to others; who investigates for the good 
of others; who-follows his profession with a sincere love 
—snch a one I esteem even more than the virtuoso, who 
rests everything on his virtuosity for success in teaching. 
Alas I how often fine players show, in some indescribable 
way, that for them to receive pupils into their mighty 
presence is a boon the humble world should be prond of; 
as for exerting themselves in behalf of the pupil, that 
is something that never occurred to many of them. They 
play for the pupil, that is about all. 

Mark, the qualities for virtuosity are not opposed to 
qualities for teaching; sometimes you find them com¬ 
bined, but as rarely as yon find any other two gifts in 
the same person; It is an extremely difficult thing to do 
faithful teaching when the energies are divided. ThiB is 
an age of specialties and concentration. 

“ The age is gone o’er 
. When % man may in all things be all.” 

“ The man who seeks one thing in life, and bat one, 

. .Hay hope to achieve it before life be done; 

JJut he who seeks all things, whereverhe goes, 

Only reaps from the hopes which around him he sows, ' 

A hardest of barren regrets.” 

- Some teachers engage in too many branches of mnsic; 
in the. end it were better to be thorough in only one, and 
stick to it. As the poet at the Breakfast Table humor¬ 
ously remarked, “ Every literary man should follow 
some profession, and stick to it.” Even vocal and piano 
are at times conflicting. 

The teacher who teaches everything and anything is 
oq the wrong track for making a success, in this age, of j 
the mnsic profession ; that belonged to the age when the j 
schoolmaster occupied the pulpit on the Sabbath and 
adjourned, school on Saturday to prepare his sermon. j 

One. thing; that is more particularly distracting, and 
also detracting to' a music teacher; is the practice ofjen- 
gagiug.inthe sale ofpianos and organs. The practice 
is inartistic; to say the lea^fc—iffis beneath the dignity of 


a teacher. To purify and elevate the standard of the 
profession, all innst be done to discourage this feature: 

In the upper walks of the profession, which should be 
the aim of every teacher to reach, there is an absence of 
Anything of this kind. Teaching is a profession—selling 
pianos and organs is a traffic, a legitimate business, that 
requires time and great tact, and cannotwell.be engaged 
in without incurring a harmful result on his professional 
and artistic standing. A teacher had better keep out of 
it, or at least avoid itasmuch as possible, and devote his 
energies to his calling; he cannot well serve two differ¬ 
ent masters. Simply because he is a judge of instru- 
| meats is no more reason why he should engage in the busi¬ 
ness, than j that a teacher of penmanship should Bell 
pens ; or a painter peddle picture frames j or a minister, 
BibleB. It is. well to ponder on this question, and to 
know how far to. go without a reflection on, and detri¬ 
ment to, onr calling. 

One of the most perplexing things connected with 
teaching the piano is the selection of suitable mnsic for 
pupils—pieces that are chaste, easy .and' interesting, 
which shall pave the way for the appreciation and create 
a loye for the greater works of the masters; music .that 
leads on and opens the ways for ,the beautiful golden 
fields beyond, is the most troublesome thing- a teacher 
has to contend with. Many teachers pursue this course: J 
they, give the beginner all kinds of meaningless, poor 
music to keep, the pupil interested for jh’e first two or 
three years, until a tolerable command of the instrument 
is attained, then they begin to. think about introducing 

f ood music. : But ah, it is too late! The die is cas t S 
'he ears attuned to the low and vulgar! The mind sent 
adrift in the wrong channel! 

-Mothers do not train their children up in all kind of 
wrong-doing in order to awaken and arouse their mental 
powers. They do not consider that interest is all that 
should be aroused, no matter whether good or bad, but 
that there is a moral feature to be considered. 

Many teachers disregard the pupil’s moral taste in 
music, and they are aware all the time that their course 
is wrong. I think I hear a teacher say to a pupil : 
•‘Nowyou are beginning to play very nicely, and I will 
soon have to give yon good music.” And, after awhile 
the attempt is made, bnt, lo! everyfeeling of the pupil 
revolts from so sadden a change. He has not been edu¬ 
cated up to a proper appreciation of the sublime beau¬ 
ties of the masterpieces now so abruptly placed before 
his bewildered eyes. The music breaks on his earl like 
so many hideous and disgusting Bounds. What should 
be soul-stirring sounds flat and empty. His taste has 
become vitiated, and this is almost impossible to over¬ 
come. 

Now, what is to be done ? First, Teach from the start 
only that which is good and refining. Second, Patron¬ 
ize only those dealers who keep good mnsic—our inland 
dealers are not up to the standard in this respect; the 
drift of the whole business is to satisfy only the lowest 
taste. Third. Never keep on hand or play any bnt the 
best and purest. If a course of this kind is persistency 
pursued a rich reward will follow. This is especially 
true of Seminary teaching, where the teacher shapes 
and moulds the taste of the entire school. 

There is plentytof good, easy; chaste music, if teach—- 
ers only knew where to find it. Schumann has written 
very many good pieces for beginners, Lichner has a mine 
of gems for the young, Spindler, dementi, Reinecke, 
Koehler, Kullak and many other' excellent musicians, 
have any amount of easy teaching mnsic, which is just 
made to bring up a pupil in the way he should go. In 
music, os in everything else, we do not .take naturally 
to that which is good. 

At times it is a profitable thing to allow a pupil to 
undertake a piece beyond his ability to play—they come 
out the stronger for it. It gives them a clear idea of 
their own attainments. To illustrate :— 

An English sportsman had a young boll dog; he also 
owned a bear. One day the servant rushed into his mas¬ 
ter’s presence, crying: “ The bear and dog are fighting, 
and the dog is getting nearly killed! What shall I do ?” 

“ Let ’em fight, let ’em fight; it will be.the making ox 
the dog.” 

So, often, it will be the making of a pnpil to have a 
tussle with a heavy piece. Theodore Pkesssek. 


It is a great error to imagine that the sensibilities ot, 
the heart are blunted by a knowledge of musical science, 
or that our pleasures are diminished by a refinement in 
musical taste; . the imagination, on the contrary, in its 
exalted flight On the pinions of wisdom, views art in a 
world of ethereal beauty.-— Etta. 

Improvisation is the gymnastic ground Of fancy; it is 
the arena, in which all her qualities—geniality of inven¬ 
tion, clevernessinhandling the rule, and the meditative 
spirit of form may produce themselves in all possible 
gradations. Added to it the brilliancy of technical ex¬ 
cellence may Shine in all its splendor. Improvisation is 
Lthe mi uric play oft the Soul ; it is free speech in tones, 
indemnifying us for all that may be wanting in perfect 
artistic value by tt spontaneous and, that fore,irresisti’ 
bl% cbora.—A&soifor MkiMh ' • • 
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* THE SOCIAL STAHDIKO OP AETISTS. 

BY EDWARD B. PERRY. 

The expressions, “only a musician,” “ a poor devil 
of a poet,” with the significant tone in which they are 
uttered, are too universally familiar to excite comment; 
yet to the thoughtful mind and sympathetic heart they 
are full of a meaning at once piteously sad and infinitely 
faVreaching. There are chapters, yes, whole volumes 
in them, of history, of biography, of elegy. They have 
been the echo through the centuries of the almost hope¬ 
less strife of that small bnt enthusiastically devoted band, 
who, in spite of overwhelming odds, of sneers, ingrati¬ 
tude and neglect, have held high the banner of the beau¬ 
tiful for its own pure sake and for the love they bore it. 
The same brief, contemptuous phrases have summed up 
the aspirations, efforts and attainments of many a noble, 
lovable life, whose bequests to the world have been price¬ 
less ; and they'have furnished the texts for hundreds of 
epitaphs on the now-forgotten tombs of early blighted 
genius. 

Similar scornful words, coupled with a peremptory 
refusal, recently formed the reply of a wealthy manufac¬ 
turer, residing in one of the largest German cities, to the 
request for the hand of his daughter, made by per ha ps 
the greatest tenor of his day, a young but already .widely 
celebrated artist, of attractive personality, fine intelli¬ 
gence and exemplary character; a man of pure, lofty 
aims, of soaring and successful ambition, the idol of the 
public, and the pride of his brother artists ; but alas, for 
his love, in the eyes of-the lady’s exacting father, “ only 
a musician!” And who, then, is this high and mighty 
personage, whose name is too proud and grand to be 
allied with that of a laurel-crowned son of the Muse ? A 
manufacturer of buttons or heaven knows what other 
vastly important commodity 1 

A few fortune-favored individuals there are who enjoy 
the questionable honor and privilege of playing the 
drones in the great human hive, of going throng!- life 
without accomplishing anything, or being of use to any 
one, living from the fruits of others’ toil, past or present. 
But except for these, all must serve their kind in one 
way or another, to earn ah existence. The shoemaker 
clothes his neighbor’s feet, the lawyer settles his quar¬ 
rels, the doctor prescribes his physic, the clergyman 
fee$s, guides and instructs his moral sense, and the artist 
his tastes, his aesthetic nature; and who shall say that 
the last-named service is the leaBt worthy or valuable? 

Does it lie in the artist’s proverbial poverty in this 
world’s goods? Perhaps; as this is an age in which 
men and things are measured far too often and too ex¬ 
clusively by their market value, and it must be admitted 
shat the average artist, if depending wholly upon the 
contents of his pocket for weight, would hardly b ala nce 
the business-man or the bondholder. This is partly dne 
to the deficiency in the typical artistic temperament of 
the aptitude for practical thrift and economy; and partly 
to the fact that art work, in whatsoever form, is not paid 
m anything like the same proportion to its excellence 
and its demands upon the worker, as other forma of 
labor. The wares offered for sale by the artist have an 
infinitely more limited market than other commodities ■ 
and he is frequently forced, not only to furnish the sup¬ 
ply bnt to create the demand as well, to a large degree, 
and so. cannot control his price. Yet the difference in 
this respect between his profession and others is hardly 
as great as it appears. I think the income-tax list of any 
of our large cities would show a good average for the 
artiste of fair standing, as compared with other profes¬ 
sional men who do not employ capital as a powerful co¬ 
worker. Moreover, the minister is proverbially poor, 
yet no class enjoys a higher consideration. If the voea- 
tion of the ministry on its own account can lift those who 
enter it, whether great men or small, of all degrees of 
worthiness, not to say unworthiness, art should and event¬ 
ually will do the same for her votaries. She has already 
(tone so in many illustrious instances, as in the cases of 
Holmes, Longfellow, and Paine, of Cambridge, for ex- 
ampie. But we are considering here, not the great celeb¬ 
rities whom fame makes the fashion, nor the numer¬ 
ous intelligent and gifted art patrons whose names will 
always be honorably connected with the progress of cul¬ 
ture and ^esthetic development. We are investigating 
the mutual relation between the artist, as such, and the 
public; as exemplified by the large class of honesveara- 
est, afld able—though it may be obscure—laborers in the 
service of the beautiful, and the masses among whom 
they must work and from whose support they mast live. 

How is it with the equally proverbial immorality of the 
artist class ? This belief is a popular fallacy, bo wide- 1 
spread and so firmly rooted that it would no doubt be 1 
useless to aasert the contrary, however ‘ably or however ^ 
well supported by facte and figures. It might readily be 
urged that the publicity of the artist’s life, the many and 1 
eager reporters of every word and act, give to each tri- ! 
uing slip, which in others might pass unnoticed, exag- 

S ated importance. “ The light which is set upon a 1 
cannot be hid; neither can its smoke, if it chance 1 
to burn awry for a time. But let ns admit, for the sake ' 
of argument, that owing to a peculiar temperament and ] 


THE ETUDE. 

exceptional circumstances, the artist iB unusually open 
to temptation. The mare predit is then due to the strong, 
lofty Bonis who come through the test stainless and erect; 
and of such there are many. Why hold a class respon¬ 
sible for the weakness.of some of its members ? How 
often have bank cashiers defaulted in the last decade, 
yet no one dreams of looking askance upon the calling 
for that reason. Each-man in it is snpposably innocent 
until proved guilty. 

The real trouble, I am convinced, is with the public, 
not with the artists. Few, comparatively, with ns ha ve 
any notion that art is anything more than a pleasant pas¬ 
time, which a little inbora one-sided talent renders easy. 
Of its loftier purpose, its graver meaning, its years of 
hard, systematic toil, and the broad, conscientious self- 
cultnre which it at once necessitates and stimulates in its 
true disciples, the great majority have no conception. 
Hence their lack, of genuine respect and Berions interest. 
Then the prevailing ignorance with regard to most of its 
branches offers a premium to imposture and incompe¬ 
tency. Any young person who iB too lazy or too stupid 
to get a living otherwise, and is possessed of the rudi¬ 
ments of an accomplishment,: sets up as professor of 
music or painting, is accepted aB such by the undiscrimi¬ 
nating, who then proceed to judge the profession by this 
incapable and ill-instructed representative, and of course 
unfavorably. 

When will our people wake to earnest thought in this 
matter? to the vital importance of the sssthetic element 
in our educational system ? to the real, solid valne of the 
beautiful in every life, however humble or prosaic ?' to a 
demand for true, able, thoroughly trained men and 
wo men, and such only in this department, as in others ? 
When will our press cease to class concert and opera, 
drama and picture gallery among mere “ amusements,” 
—with the circus, walking match; and minstrel show? 
Religious services and instructive lecture courses are not 
so classed. In Germany the theatre, concert hall, and art 
collection are regarded as educational institutions, as 
much so as the public library or university, and the 
knowledge and appreciation of true art being incompara¬ 
bly more general and more complete, the estimation of 
persons and things connected therewith is infinitely more 
just. Art work is judged and valued for what it is, not 
merely for the price it will bring, or the end it will serve; 
and the artist is honored, if be prove himself genuine, 
as a member of one of the grandest callings, and the 
•social and intellectual eqnal ox the best. 

May we not aspire in time to equal the Germans in 
general culture, if not in profound learning? The tal¬ 
ent, aptitude, and diligence of oar people amply fit us 
to do so, if only the eonditions.for development are favor- 
as»e. Justice, then, and strict, intelligent criticism for 
The American artist; willing and progressive interest 
from the American public, that we may show to the fu¬ 
ture a worthy American art l—New ork Day Star. 


HINTS. 


Each child has its possibilities. The duty of a teacher 
rises out of these individual enactments. Some students 
are coarse; some are, naturally, refined. A student’s 
environment joins his elemental notions into a primary 
basie^. because it usually embalms a child’s history. When 
a child s possibilities are carefully developed we have a 
supenor person.. Superior possibility is the fundamental 
ingredient in every department of culture. It is true, we 
cannot change the. timbre or character of 'a person ; bnt 
we can, by correct exercise, bring out and adorn the steps 
m t ?®.. 8e . ne8 of progressive changes which uncover the 
possibilities of a healthy mind. When we have prevented 
errors, we have not gone out of the right coarse, but we 
have not taught correctly, unless our pnpils have assimi¬ 
lated the elements of music by the correct principles of 
teaching. The so-called “only methods” of this and 
that teacher, in almost every community, which have been 
tried and found wanting, should be abandoned. The 
applause of ignorant persons will not atone for time 
wasted at a piano. If thiB or that celebrated teacher 
dosK goo work, he will show the fruits of his “only 
methods.” Some advertise themselves by exhibiting 
your children before they are able to do any one credit, 
and trust to the profound ignorance of an audience to 
thus “ write themselves, up.” How many thousand¬ 
worthy pnpils are wasted and dwarfed by the “only 
method ” of impostors? The people will soon realize 
that an inferior child can be nsefol for mercenary consid- 
erations, and that a superior one can be moved into 
wntiag himself deceived. When the musical merchants 
—not teachers—give up these baser wayB of competition 
and compare Ml-fledged artistic natures with the view 
of bettering their own “great methods’’—then the mu¬ 
sical culture of a country will improve. We dare not say 
where the musical future will rest. One thing is certain, 
however, the people of America are business men and 
intelligent women, and they will soon learn that great¬ 
ness (?) is not what they wish to teach their little ones. 
The personality of a teacher and that of a student, though 
very important, is seldom considered in the selection of 
a teacher. Some teachers amuse and degrade, some in¬ 
struct, and some do both,' while others do neither. 


THE COMING PIANO. 


THE STUDY OF THE PIANO* 

Translated from The Klauitrlehrer, by F. Hbmbst. 


. The Study of the Piano, a Handbook for Pupils 
is meant to be a guide to the student. I would recom- 
mend tlie^acquisition of this work to every teacher. It 
gives in the form of questions and answers the same 
matter at length which was outlined in principles only 
in the first named volume. 

One chapter treats of study in general; the next of the 
necessity of coanting. 

... * • l P^® r HI contains very valuable ideas on fingering, 
illustrated by certain examples. The following are cited 
as the most important esses: The natural order of the 
fingers without change of position (adjoining fingers on 
adjoining keys); the contraction of the hand; the expan¬ 
sion of the fingers: experiments how far this can be aone 
without difficulty (for instance: that the 2d and 8d fin¬ 
gers can easily take a third ; the 2d and 5th a sixth) ; 
change of position by means of the thumb; repetition 
wiiis different lingers; change of fingers on sounding 
key; fingering of intervals; lastly, fingering which does 
not belong m these groups and is to be considered exeep- 
tional: the same finger on different keys, sliding from a 
r a v y y a w ^ito hey, the change of position by means 
of jhe long lingers, both by putting one over the other 
an ' s poshing one under the other; striking two keys with 
one finger. 

Chapter IV treats of classical exercises, and classes as 
j*o®t important: Five-finger exercises with quiet hand, 
the same with, changing thumb, scales, trills ana 
tremolos.; exercises with one or more fingers stationary, 
thirds, sixths, octaves, arpeggios, and lastly, change of 
hands, chapge of fingers, repetition, etc. 

Chapter V considers some peculiar difficulties; some 
farther paragraphs speak of ornamentation, playing by 
heart, reading and the treatment of the pedal. 

. Chapter VI takes, up some bad habits; for instance, 
sae broken touch, stiff touch, bad position, nervousness ; 
and gives good advice how to overco m^the^B difficulties. 

* “ The Stody of the Plano." Tranglatedby~M * 

Preaeer, Philadelphia, Publluher, Pri<5»l 6o *™f°- 


The principal imperfection of the piano is its inability 
to prolong* the tone, the sound dying away rapidly from 
the time the key is struck. This is especially true of the 
upper notes, so much so that the highest notes can be 
Baid to have scarcely any duration at all. 

While the improvement of the piano in this direction 
has always interested mnsical people, it seems to have 
been reserved for Mr. Harvey Worrall, of Topeka, Kansas, 
to point out the road by which at least a partial success 
may be obtained. 

Several years ago he discovered that aharmonic tone 
obtained from a piano wire has greater duration than a 
fundamental tone of the same pitch obtained from a wire 
of the same length, as one of the aliquot parte which 
vibrate to produce the harmonic tone in the longer wire. 
He then devised and patented his “ Harmonic Damper,” 
which presses on the wire when struck by the hammer 
and causes the harmonics instead of the fundamental 
tone of the wire to~!ound. The fundamental tone of the 
wire is not used at all, but the harmonics alone give the 
desired tone. 

To produce the harmonics a long and fine wire is best; 
the size of the wire to be used, say for the highest note 
on the piano, to be the same as is ordinary; -but the wire 
will be several times as long, and will vibrate in harmonic 
sections, each section equalling in length the length of 
the present ordinary string for thatjaame note and giving - 
oat a sound of the same pitch. 

While the prolongation of the sound thus effected is 
not infinite, as the organ, still the npper notes of the 
piano may be made to sonnd as long after being struck 
as the notes in the middle of the piano do now, and for 
this reason the invention bids fair to make the piano of 
the future as much superior to the present piano m the 
present one is, superior* to the harpsichord. 

W ANTED—A position to teach piano or voice, 

. - piano preferred, by a lady, an A. C. 1 ,, who 
studied under some of the best masters in 1 d 

has had an experience in teaching for twelve years. 

.. \ Address B. L., care of The Etude.. 
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[For The Etude.’] 

CONFIDENCE IS PLAYING BEFORE OTHERS. 

*fc .> : - 

BY E. A. SMITH. 

Gives— a person with less ability and more confidence, 
and a person with greater ability and less confidence, and 
the former will succeed where the latter will fail. When 
a man loses heart he is no longer a man. Obstacles of 
Blight moment overwhelm—they become a mountain in 
his pathway which he can no longer climb ; but imbue 
that same man with the spirit of confidence, and his effort 
and courage will bring him to the laurel-crowned moun¬ 
tain top. Confidence is desirable. Can it be cultivated? 
I do not mean that extreme confidence which degenerates 
into self-conceit, is arbitrary and self-assertive, but that 
self-poBsession which makes a man feel that he is worth 
something to society and to others, not they alone to 
him; a confidence which makes a man courageous, 
which gives charm to character, and makes individuality 
most salient. Starting out with the broad assertion that, 
other things being equal, every man can do what he 
wills to do, l am at once launched into the question : Can 
it (confidence) be cultivated? EaBy matter to answer 
yes, but prove it. 

As the delicate physique, by systematic training, may 
become the athlete, so the mind is no less capable of 
being trained. A person with a violent temper may so 
educate himself as to have it under his entire control. 
Take, for illustration, Shakespeare’s “Taming of the 
Shrew.” There are many actual examples of people 
who, naturally impatient, have become the most patient 
of all men. A 4 person kind at heart, by constant school¬ 
ing, may become the hardened criminal, or the brute so 
soften his nature that sorrow would bring tears to eyes 
that had never wept. History is replete with illustrious 
names, from an Achilles to a Beethoven, who willed to 
overcome great obstacles, and who succeeded, but they 
must first have had the faith and confidence in themselves 
necessary to achieve their success. Of what is all this 
to the musician ? Well, I will tell you. It goes to show 
that confidence is one of the necessary qualifications to 
success, and that by determined effort it may be acquired. 
Whyisit that some excellent pianists can never play before 
others, and do themselves justice ? and why is it pupils so 
often practice with a freedom and spirit, when by them¬ 
selves, that quite forsakes them the moment the teacher and 
lesson have arrived ? What, but a lack of confidence ? 
And when at the piano self-possession has forsaken one, 
what a sorry figure is cut! Music has then no propor¬ 
tion, and expression plays no part. Half the battle is 
won if only courage and confidence be our allies. 

In a series of musicales given, I have noticed that 
pupils usually play better the second evening, and that 
by continued playing before others, the bugbear of self- 
consciousness, which deprives so many would-be artists 
of the artistic, has a tendency to wear away. I am quite 
convinced that by frequent playing before others those 
pieces which are within the pianist’s compass and 
ability, that confidence may he' acquired even in the 
most extreme cases, such as are found in the nervous 
temperament. Do this, then, by improving every reason¬ 
able opportunity to play; it will never be made easier 
by delay. The earlier one gets used to, looking into 
faces, the easier does it become. The diffident boy will 
be the diffident man unless he mingles with others; so 
Bhould the child, then, early accustom himself to playing 
before others, that it may become a pleasure rathl^than 
a. burden. Who has any patience with the singer or 
player who needs to be coaxed or teased before consent¬ 
ing to sing or play, although the real cause may be 
timidity or lack of confidence? " In these days of oppor¬ 
tunity no one Bhould think of spending time and money 
in acquiring a musical education, unless it is also to bring 
to their friends some pleasure. The height of selfishness, 
indeed, is pleasure for self alone. 

How many a timid organist at the first has stumbled 
over the keyboard with nervous fingers, and found at last 
it waB because he had no confidence in himself! Gradu¬ 
ally he .becomes- accustomed to -the position; the ner¬ 
vousness wears away; confidence is asserting itself; now 


what firmness possesses the keys—what melody there¬ 
from! The same man outwardly, but in mind another 
being. He is composed. Seel there is no trembling 
of the hand bo kteadily poised in its place; no uncertain 
and wavering tone, but precision and confidence in it all. 
No less in importance, then, that this faculty be culti¬ 
vated than that of technic itself. 

Whata gift to be able to lose one’s self in the interpre -1 
tation of music or emotion! Surely one must, then, I 
have a self-possession that will enable him to enter into 
the work with all the intensity of the actual. • Persevere, 
then; continue to play before others, until it will at last 
be a pleasure to them and to yourself. Do you not see 
that you have already acquired confidence, and are being 
repaid a thousand fold? ' 


SUCCESSFUL TEACHER. 

BY EDWIK MOORE. 

The successful teacher is one whose work is character¬ 
ized by earnestness, enthusiasm and patience. A per¬ 
sonal interest in the pupil, and a recognition of honest 
endeavor, will also do much to arouse latent energy. 
While faithful teaching demands a correction iof faults, 
still thus can be done in such a way as to create a desire 
on the part of the pupil for higher attainment. Querulous 
fault-finding' only tends to discouragement. We all like 
to know when we have done well, and a word of encour¬ 
agement, while it costs nothing, may be the very thing 
needed to give steadiness to a wavering spirit. It is a 
truism that “ the laborer is.worthy of-his hire,” and yet 
no teacher should follow his vocationwith no higher ambi¬ 
tion than that of earning his fee. He should bring to his 
work a love for his art, and the same lofty spirit should 
animate him as characterizes the .‘‘ Preacher of Glad 
Tidings” in his holy calling. To impart to others a 
proper understanding and appreciation of the beautiful 
in art is a mission worthy of all honor, that cannot be 
measured by dollars and cents. 


D’ALB ERT T ALKS. 

Much has been said of Liszt and Tausig, and on pne 
point all critics agree—namely, that both were incom- 

f arably great and irreproachable in their special styles. 

knew both men well, and have heard them play alone 
when the flow of inspiration, so to speak, was on them. 
Liszt was greater than Tausig in his conception of a 
piece, but the latter was more wonderful, more accurate 
in technique. Liszt had poetical sentiment and colored 
his music with it. Tausig had sentiment, too, but not so 
marked. His technique was so faultless it seemed as if 
Nature had made him a gifted instrument, and no effort 
was required to produce such perfect harmony. Liszt 
captivated the feeling and wove into his playing a senti¬ 
mental pathos that carried all before it. Both of these 
great men have gone, but their influence still liveB and 
produces good results. 

With the knowledge I now possess, I would advise a 
pupil to go to Germany and Btudy under the great Prof, 
iilmdworth or any other well-known teacher. It is not 
the study of music alone that improves, but the atmos¬ 
phere of musical culture that daily surrounds a pupil. 
Berlin is undoubtedly the musical centre of Germany, 
and there snch great musicians as Johannes Brahm and 
Yon Billow can be heard for the small Bum of fifteen or 
twenty cents. They appear and conduct in popular con¬ 
certs frequently, and, charge nothing for their services. 
In snch a way the musical spirit of the people is encour¬ 
aged and the poorest have an„opportunity t# hear the 
best music. I have appeared at several popular concerts 
in Berlin as a volunteer, and I can assure my readers 
■that I was as careful and. painstaking as-if I had been 
playing before royalty. The pupil should lose no oppor¬ 
tunity to hear other great masters besides the one teach¬ 
ing him, and froai each try to learn something that could 
well be emulated to advantage. Each teacher has some 
special greatness, some individuality that distinguishes 
his'Style, and it is the blending the talent or genius of an 
artist pnpil to utilize into one composite whole the beauti¬ 
ful am best from each of the masters. 

The pianist makes an interesting comparison between 
Yon Billow and RnbinBtein. Yon Bnlow he thinks the 
greater of the two, because he insists on the interpreta¬ 
tion of the composer’8 thought, while Rubinstein “plays 
everything as if it belonged to him.” It is surprising to 
learn from D’Albert that at least 20 per cent, of the 
auditors at concerts in any prominent German city are 
Americans. This showB the extent to which music 
study in Germany is carried by Americans. D’Albert is 
an enthusiastic admirer of Wagner, and thinks his nichef 
in the temple of fame will be next to those of Mozart 
and Beethoven. ^— 


CONCERT PROGR AMMES. 

Synodical College- F. L. Seink, Musical Director, 
Roger smile, Tenn. 

Aub&r, Overture to the Optra “Massaniello”; Gounod, 
Vocal . Duett, Breezes of Night ; Jungmann _(a) Vocal 
’1°, Home l onging, (b) Phantasm on the above air; 
Abt, Chorus, Boat Song; Spindlef, Piano 8olo, Trot du 
Cavalier, op- 140; T. A. Parker, Vocal Solo, Seven 
Times Four; Hiller, Piano Duetts (a) Christmas Eve, 
(b) Mozart, Minuet (from Symphony in E flat); Kjerulf, 

. 9®al H ®lo, Last Night; Doehler, Piano Duett, Nocturne 
? J?, fl a V?P 24 ? Rubinstein, Vocal Duett, The Angel ; 
Delibes, Piano Duett, Pizzicato Polka (from “ Sylvia”); 
Braga Vocal Solo, Angel’s Serenade; Nenstedt, Piano 
Solo, Souvenir de Marie Therese; Schubert, Vocal Solo, 
Impatience; Eilenberg, Piano Solo, The Midgets, Ga¬ 
votte moderne, op. 29; Egghard, Piano Duett, Course 
desuockeys ; Metra, Chorus, Summer Fancies. 

Pupils of Mrs. Norah M. Waits, WiUiamston, Mich. 
Sodeman, Ladies’ Octette, Peasant’s Wedding March; 
Tntschek, Piano Trio, Fruhling’s March, Op. 87; Rowe, 
Vocal Duett, When the Moonbeams Gently Fall ;*Spin- 
dler, Piano Solo, Rosetta Galop, Op. 93; Gade. Piano 
Solo, Entrance March; Erfolg, Piano Dnett, Scene de 
Ballet; Baumfelder, Piano Solo, Rondo" Mignon; 
Rondo-Gnmbert, Vocal Trio, Cheerfulness, Waltz ; 
Ludovic, Piano Solo, Bouquet of Roses; Lange. Piano 
Solo, Stille Liebe; Meyer, Piano Solo, Gavotte Facile;. 
Low, Piano Dnett, Spielman’s S*andchen, Op. 320, No. 

3; Delaeour, Piano Solo, Life in Youth; Duebert, Piano 
Solo, Flowers of Mazurka; Buck, Ladies’ Quartette, 
Annie Laurie. 

Pupils of Miss Carrie D. Hosmer, Orange, Mass. 
Reissiger, Overture, Die Felsenmuhle; C. Bohm, 
Danse Hengroise, Op. 102; C. Bohm, La Fontaine. Op. 
221; Heller, Bohemian Airs, Nos. 1, 2, 3 and 5 ; Beet¬ 
hoven, Sonate, Op. 6, Allegro Molto, Rondo Moderato; 
Aloys Hennes, Chant de la Creole, Op. 269; Mendels¬ 
sohn, Hunting Song, A major, No. 3; Schubert, Moments 
Musicals, Op. 94, Nos. 1, 2 and 3; Lemoine, Valse et 
Galop; Oesten, Trio, Fnihling’s Einzng, Op. 319; Sey¬ 
mour Smith, Old English Dance, Dorothy; Clementi, 
Sonatina, Op. 36, No. 8; Moscheles, Rondo, Les 
Charmes de Paris, Op. 64; Schubert, March, Op. 27, 
No. 3, Polonaise, Op. 61, No. 1, 4 hands; Raff, March 
des Bohemiens; Mendelssohn, Song without Words, E. 
major No. 1; H. Ketten, La Castagnette; Beethoven- 
Willmers, Adelaide; Raff, Tarantelle, The Fisher Girls 
of Procida. 

Garrard College, Lancaster, Kentucky. R. Koester, 
Musical Director. 

Beethoven, Piano Dnett, Overture Egmont; Weber, 
Piano, Invitation to the Dance ; Thomas, Vocal, Knowest 
thou the Land; Durand, Piano, Valse in A flat; Kinkel, 
Piano Duett, Silver Moonbeam; Schubert, Piano, Im¬ 
promptu in E flat; Millard, Vocal, When the Tide comes 
in ; Warren, Piano, Old Folks at Home, variations; 
Smith, Piano, The Millwheel, variations; Dorn, Piano, 
Oberon Fantasia; Pinsuti, Vocal, Bedouin Love Song; 
Leybach, Piano, Somnambnla TranscriptibnT^N 

Charlotte, N. C„ Female Institute. Mr. Joseph Maclean, 
Musical Director. 

Beethoven, Sonata, Op. 27, No. 2 ; Von Weber, Scene 


Bnds; E. Grieg, Scenes from Folk-life, (a) On the 

Mountain, (b) Bridal Procession, (c) Carnival. 

• . "■<$. ' ^ 

Knox Conservatory of Music, Galesburg, III. 
Moszkowski, Waltz, Op. 84; Dudley Buck, Creole 
Lover’s Song; Mendelssohn, Andante<from Violin Con¬ 
certo in G ; Gottschalk,*Last Hope; v ogrich, Staccato 
Caprice; Verdi, Ave Marie, Violin Obligato; Ch. de 
Beriot, Fantaisie; Bellini, Aria, from Somnambnla; 
Liszt, Rhapsodic Hongroise, No. 2. 

Cameron, Mo., Institute. 

—Rossini, Piano Trio, Overture, La Dame Blanche; 
Koelling, Piano Dnett, Galop Caprice; Josefiy, Piano 
Solo, / lie Mill, Op. 23; Diabelli, Piano Dnett, Sonate 
in D, Op. 33; Meininger, Piano Solo, Le Marmmgp des 
Vents; Rossini, Piano Dnett, Overture to William Tell; 
Cramer, Piano Solo, Fantaisie, Op. 74; Behr, Piano 
Dnett, La Reine des Fees; Andres, Piano Solo, Ara¬ 
besque ; Ketterer, Piano Dnett, Grand Galop de Concer* 
Op. 28. 

Pupils of Miss Angdline AspinwaU, Elmira College. 
Beethoven, Allegro from Sonata, Op. 2, No. 1; • 
Mozart, Minnet in E flat (piano duo); Bendel, La. 
Gondola; Roeckel, Song, Cherette; Kollak, Scherzo ; 
Goldner, Mazurka, Air Moldave; Thomas, Gavotte from 
Mignon; Heller, Slumber S nj Volkmann Waltz from 
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8TBAY LEAVES. 


BY ROBERT GOLDBECK, 


TEACHERS' 1 'NOTES. 


Music is a difficult art; to learn it requires patience. 
The teacher, therefore, to be consistent, useful and effi¬ 
cient, should possess and exercise a proportionate 
amount of patience. 

• The impatient teacher does little ■ good and a great 
deal of harm, depriving the pupil momentarily of the 
faculties of perception and memory, beside de stroying 
that feeling of friendship and sympathy which Bhonld 
exist between teacher and pupil. 

Be patient, but not freak nor over-indulgent, leBt the 
pupil should rule the teacher. . 

Do not theorize too much, nor trust to the pupil’s 
memory, but make it a rule to mark down such instruc¬ 
tions as can. be conveyed with signs or short words: 
Fingering, correction of mistakes in the print, encir¬ 
cling of tied notes that have been erroneously repeated 
during the lesson, extra marks for Tempo; etc. Thal- 
berg ib said to have been in the habit of covering the 
pupil’s music page with detailed instructions of every 
conceivable kind. Possibly the great pianist overdid it. 
Mr. Guion, a distinguished New York pianist, and a 
pupil of Thalberg, is in possession of pieces black with 
notes from the hand of his teacher. 

Do not allow the pupil to begin from the beginning to 
correct a mistake made further on. It is not only waste 
of time, but an encouragement to make the same mis¬ 
take again, and that simply because it will have been 
forgotten when arriving again at the critical point. 

la selecting pieces for tne pupil, have alternately one 
in sharps ana one in flats. 

The first difficulty that presents itself to the teacher is, 
that naturally uneven fingers must be made to play 
evenly. _.. 

Explain to the pupil the difference of finger and wrist 
action, and cultivate exclusively the former for some 
time. The jerking of the wrist and objectionable hand- 
push are the natural consequences of the weakness of 
the fingers, calling into aid the stronger wriBt and whole 
hand. Thus assisted, the fingers must remain forever 
weak, the touch becoming clumsy, harsh and stiff. 

It must become a second nature to the pupil to hold 
down one key firmly while another finger is raised for 
another stroke. The principle, “ Hold and raise at the 
same time ” must ever be present in legato playing. 

TO THE PUPIL, CONCERNING PIANO PRACTICE. 

Ghopin, the great pianist and composer, used to say to 
his pupils that he never practiced more than four hours 
a day, but that these were carefully and methodically 
employed; — - 

_ 2. Those who can devote a great part of their best 
time to practice, with a view to professional excellence, 
may adopt Chopin’s plan with here and there another 
-hour added. 

3. Pupils whose -sehool duties keep them from home 
between 9 a.m. and 4 p.m.,' sh&uld not practice more 
than two hours and a half a day, nor less than an hour 
and a half. In both cases they should make it a rule to 
have from ten minutes to half an hour’s practice before 
going to school. With a little energy this can be accom¬ 
plished with perfect comfort and incalculable advantage 
to the acquisition of the art. 

4. This morning practice should consist exclusively 
of daily studies, that is, five-finger exercises, scales, 
three- and four-toned arpeggios, trills and octaves, ac¬ 
cording to stage of advancement. 

. 5. Remember, however, that nothing is accomplished, 
and probably much harm done, if these exercises are 
imperfectly or listlessly gone through with, just to fill the 
time; but they will help wonderfully if practiced with 
the constantly thoughtful purpose of making -the exer¬ 
cises more perfect, in evenness and fluency rather than 
rapidity, at first. 

6. When yon take up the study of music, do not set 

out with the idea that it is to furnish you entertainment. 
You will findlhat it s true enj oyment consists in its e arn- 
est study and the progress that you feel you are making, i 
Thus you will in a short time furnish much greater 
entertainment both to others and to yourself. I 

7. Make your teacher feel, that you understand this, 


T.b: E ETTJ I> E. 


excess of study, but by a Blow and gentle bat steady 
applic itio to good wo t plentiful! relie ei bj opei 
air exercise and play. As far as the art of music, the 
immediate subject ler discussioi i < -i 1 had, it ie 
(>' ttj gen tally underat sod tha its stud ’ ©f he mo » 
lifficuh nature; i is, i id<«d noil j if 1 is *5*m j seiz 
ing of the i i tangibly beautiful 

To treat such a " iy lightly and as a mere rivolous 
museme t, can nly esult * failure; bearing this in 
mind let he first ears be the ‘'time of study, 5 and 
reserve succeeding years for the enjoyment of all that is 
beautiful and lovely in music. . 

How far is a correct position of the hand indispen¬ 
sable in piano playing, and how far.: can it be ^deviated 
from? This important and ingenious question, was 
r f mt isk * ?,. a lady ©f N m 1 ? k city 1 It is indis 
pensable daring n. fit t studies, whic may ;oi * hi 
period of a year or more, if pupil and teacher have made 
it their purpose to attain the very best possible results 
and desire to lay a solid foundation for rapid future jpro- 
gress! The hand may be gradually emancipated from 
rigid observance of strict discipline in this respect as 
soon as the fingers have acquired perfect freedom of 
action, and are no longer in danger, under any circum¬ 
stances, of giving way to a faulty influence of the wrist, 
which consists of an ugly jerk, or, while moving Bide¬ 
ways (pardon the expression), of a jog-trot, common to 
nearly all beginners. _ — 

This emancipation from a strictly correct position com¬ 
prises (1) the raising of the hand, as little or as high as 
may be warranted by sncb more or less forcible accents 
as may be required ; (2) an elastic attack of the whole 
hand instead of the finger_(or fingers) alone ; (8) a more 
orless considerable lowering or raising of the wrist as 
convenience may suggest; (4) a flattening of the fingers, j 
principally upon the black keys, and (5) a rolling motion 
of the wrist from left to right, and right to left, to facili¬ 
tate the execution of certain difficulties. Thalberg has 
said, “ the finished artist must be able to assume any 
position of hand or finger that may be productive of 
artistic results, but it must be gracefully done,” and it 
may be taken as a guiding principle that the “grace ’ ’ 
consists in not departing more than is necessary from the 
primary strictly correct five-finger position. Grace of 
playing excludes, upon the same principle, all unneces¬ 
sary moving about of body, head, hands and arms, as 
such movements may easily become ridiculous and 
amuse the spectator at the expense of the artist and his 
art. 


There is a time for study and a time for recreation. 
Too often, however, the study of music is expected to 
furnish entertainment from the very outset. The pupil 
is u crazy ” to learn pieces, and the parents are often 
anxious to produce the new beginner in company. This 
is wrong, and destructive of all hope for the future. It 
has been frequently observed that children from eight to 
thirteen years of age are the best and most earnest stu¬ 
dents. Advantage shonld be taken of these precious five 
years to lay a grand foundation of intelligence and prac¬ 
tical skill, not by cramming the tender-brain with an 


Teachers should give to their pupils beautiful music, 
no matter whether old or new; but do not give mnsic 
merely because it is old, nor avoid music merely because 
it is modern! 

Pupils often come to their lesson badly prepared, and 
yet seemingly expecting to receive a good and thorough 
lesson from their teacher. They should remember that 
very little can be done for- them if the previous lesson 
has not been practiced and well acquired. Habitual 
neglect becomes a source of embarrassment and torture 
to the teacher. When pupils take lessons, they should 
show their appreciation of their teacher’s worth by indus¬ 
try, application and conscientious study. 


A REVOLUTION IN WALTZING. 

Here in Vienna we are on the eve of a new revolution 
—not a political one, however, says a Vienna correspond¬ 
ent of the Radical. It is & revolution in the art of waltz¬ 
ing. Johann Strauss, our great composer of waltzes, 
has observed that they waltz no more. In the best society 
especially they scorn to waltz. They talk and flirt at the 
balls, bat they will not waltz. At court the waltzes are 
limited to four minutes, whereas the quadrilles last twelve 
minutes. 

Seeing this, Strauss has composed some waltz-minuets 
which he will try soon. Daring these waltzes the couples 
have the choice of talking together during half the time, 
or, if they prefer to waltz, they can alternate the vertigo 
of the waltz with the calm flirtation of the minuet. They 
say marvelous things of these new compositions, which 
j will probably make the tour of Europe. It is a complete 
revolution!— Transatlantic . 


A true artist should be so wrapped up in his playing 
as not to know whether he is playing to the many Or the 
few. The player, absorbed in the earnest labor of love, 
alike'indifferent to appearance or manner, at once en¬ 
chains the heart and captivates the willing nearer. The 
true musician, alike animated by the excitement of his 
theme and by some sadden stroke of impulse, makes cap¬ 
tive his hearers and triumphs over their feelings. This 
is the power of genius in musical expression .—Fannie 
Bloomfield. 

.Women are the music of life: they receive everything 
within themselves more openly and unconditionalfrthae 
men, in order to beautify it with their sympaithy.~ 
\Wagner. _‘ ■ •- 


[t'or Thu Etude.] 

ON TOUCH. 

BY B. VON ADELUNG. 

A beautiful touch is an ability much appreciated, 
and therefore much sought for. It is readily noticed in 
an artistic performance of a plain melody, as well as of 
pearly runs, whether fortissimo or pianissimo, legato or 
staccato, crescendo or diminuendo. 

The requisites of a beautiful touch are two: a highly 
developed sensitiveness and a perfect control of all the 
muscles of the hand and the. arm. That the instrument 
on which the performance takes place Bhonld possess a 
find action and be in perfect tune is obvions. 

When we contemplate the lives of great* pianists, or - & 
study their biographies, we feel surprised at the great 
difference in their mental and physical gifts, and in the 
conditions under which these gifts had been developed. 

But in one way those great masters were all alike: they 
all were highly sensitive. ,ThiB sensitiveness enabled 
them to become their own critics, to jndge the touch of 
~other masters and perceive the defects in their own. 

Very frequently they had poor instruments to practice 
on; rarely their circumstances allowed them to have the 
disposal of one in a perfect condition. The one artist 
had long, the other Bhort fingers; the finger-joints of the 
one were naturally pliable, those of another stiff and awk¬ 
ward. Whether other gifts, snch as musical ear and 
memory, were equally distributed, remains a question, 
bat that they were not equally developed is heyond donbt; 
for some remained only eminent artists, while others be¬ 
came celebrated composers. Some had the best teachers, 
others not; some were taught by one method, others by 
another. Even in the main position of the hand they 
differed greatly; while some favored the high position, 
others favored the low, or held their hands sloping toward 
the keyboard. 

But they all had an exquisite touch. Some had a 
peculiar touch, and if all of them could have been made 
to play the Bame piece, these peculiarities would cer¬ 
tainly have been noticed. But whether the latter could 
be traced to a peculiar,hand-position, I doubt much. 

The importance of a fixed hand-position has been greatly 
overrated. One may look prettier than another, bat the 
player does not play for the sake of prettiness, but for the 
sake of a beautiful touch. And this touch requires all 
kinds of hand-position, from the “high ” to the “ low,” 
from the “straight-back” to the “wavy-back” and 
“sloping.” _ 

Much more important iB the hand-position in regard 
to an even touch, so that any of the “ weak ” fingers can 
strike as powerfully as any of the “ strong.” 

Naturally the back of the hand inclines toward the 
weak fingers (the 4th and 5th); this position, instead 
of assisting those weak fingers, actually prevents them 
from doing their beat, wh ile, when w,e hold the back of 
the hand in a parallel line with the keyboard, each finger 
enjoys equal playroom. But as this position is difficult, 
it is only the result of long practice, of energy and perse¬ 
verance. » 

The teacher can explain and demonstrate, but it re¬ 
quires great intelligence on the part of the pnpil in 
order that the latter may be benefited by those explana¬ 
tions and demonstrations. The pnpil mast bear all those 
precepts constantly in mind; he must know the object of 
each exercise he plays to be able to watch his progress. 

To obtain an artistic touch he mast go still farther in " 
his efforts; he maBt study intelligently the contents of the . 
piece he plays, so as to be able to enter into the spirit of 
the composition. Practice mast go hand in hand with 
theory, to ripen his understanding, to sharpen his sensi¬ 
tiveness for everything that is beautiful. 


A man who in by-hours resorts to the brig t and 
cheerfnl domain of art for recreation from Bevere pro¬ 
fessional labor j is wont do so with, a keener relish than 
the regular artist, who has his main occupation therein. 
In other words, the sauce when taken in small quantities 
is usually more savory than when taken in spoonfuls.-— 
Thibaut. 























A. B. PARSONS OF PRINCIPLES OF EXPRES¬ 
SION APPLIED TO THE PIANOFORTE. 

& __ ■ 

[an essay bead before the new toes state music 
teachers’ contention.] 

Mr. Albert . Boss Parsons illustrated his practical 
paper on“The Principles of Expression Applied to the 
Pianoforte ’’ at the instrument by excerpts from the fol¬ 
lowing compositions: At the Seashore, Op. 18, No. 2, 
Stephen Emery; Berceuse, Op. 16, No. 2, Rubinstein; 
Barcarolle, Op. 92, Rubinstein; Preludes and Fugues, 
Bach; Auischwung, Op. 12, Schumann; Ballade, G 
minor, Op. 23, Chopin; Nocturne, G minor, Op. 87, No. 
1, Chopin; Nocturne, G minor, Op. 15, No. 8, Chopin; 
Gigue, in G major, Scarlatti. 

From the examples adduced Mr. Parsons drew the 
following conclusions:— 

I. That, while fine pianoforte playing does bear a 
definite relation to the printed music-page, yet no one 
who is wholly dependent upon the printed page for the 
proper expression can get it from the printed page 
alone. And this for two reasons, riz.;— 

а. Because one must understand the things signified 
before he can be certain to make no mistake in applying 
the signs themselves. And further,— 

б. Because the signs, especially the bar-lines, slurs and 
cross-bars uniting notes of the same length are so fre¬ 
quently miswritten in the best editions. 

II. That the revised editions of our standard music are 
usually more faulty in point of signs of delivery than 
former editions, since the later editions, being more spe¬ 
cific as to details, are oflener specifically wrong. 

III. That the result of all this uncertainty and confu¬ 
sion was a disposition to depend upon personal tradition 
for the correct interpretation of pianoforte music, and to 
view with suspicion all efforts to reduce expression to 
rational rules, as tending to render playing scientific 
rather than inspired. 

‘ IV. That the traditions of the masters now reach us 
through so many hands that they are practically dead ; 
while the personal practice of artists of the highest order 
varies so widely that nearly everything in their art is 
purely personal in its outcome. 

. V. That to escape the dilemma of choosing between 
the traditions of the dead, which we can no longer get at, 
and the practice of the living, which differs between art¬ 
ists precisely according to the measure of their greatness, 
an attempt is now being made to-define, if not What the 
dead masters did mean, at least what, in accordance with 
scientific principles of melody, harmony and rhythm, 
they ought to have meant. 

VI. That, in the editions of Dr. Hugo Reimann, we 
have at last versions of the masterworks which we can 
study as we study any printed book, in complete confi¬ 
dence that the more closely we regard the precise punc¬ 
tuation, phrasing and shading there marked, the clearer 
the composer’8 ideas will be to us, and the better musi¬ 
cians we ourselves will become, and thus the better quali¬ 
fied to form and exercise our own independent judgment 
in playing pianoforte music, whether edited by Riemann 
or not. 

He then gave some advice concerning the way to study 
Riemann editions, and next illustrated the most practical 
method of getting at the real meaning of music which 
was not thus edited. 

In this work Mr.. Parsons laid chief stress upon the 
study of the principles of singmg, ; "notl>nly to e nab le one 
to sing or hum melodies intelligently, but also to enable 
one to discern by the aid of musical feeling the limits and 
proper sentiment oftoe,smaller motives.from which the 
composer composes his works, just as. an author does his 
books from trains of ideas. 

He concluded with an illustration of the manner in 
which Chopin may have begun the composition of his 
G minor Ballade, and impressed upon the listeners the 
importance of employing imagination to determine the 
artistic treatment of what feeling discloses in the contents 
of musical masterpieces. 

Any fool can pla^ fast; but it takes a good musician to 
play slowly.— Anon. 


THE METRONOME. 

Editor of The Etude:— 

Your effort to draw the attention of the readers of The 
Etude to'the importance of the use of the metronome in 
their musical studies is an undertaking that deserves the 
very highest praise. By drawing your readers’ attention 
to & metronome, also, that is both easily handled and 
carried about, as well as reliable, pretty and reasonable, 
you have removed what I believe to be one of the main 
obstacles that have .hitherto deprived i%any music 
students of the pleasure and advantage of possessing 
a metronome. No doubt the high price generally asked for 
metronomes has contributed to prevent their ‘ ‘ universal ” 
U86' among teachers and students. My pupils actually 
delight in this little instrument—my “music watch,” as 
some of them are pleased to call it; it aids them consid¬ 
erably in their studies. This is the plan, we have adopted: 
speaking of Heller’s Studies,-for instance, where the met¬ 
ronome- time has been generally carefully indicated, when 
the pupils play a new study the first time for the teacher, 
they are^advised to play it very slowly, evenly in time 
(not as yet, however, in the metronome-tempo indicated), 
observing all the expression signs carerally. If the 
pupil succeeds after the second or third lesson in playing 
the Btudy perfectly correct in regard to notes, expression, 
time and phrasing, the teacher then finds the metronome¬ 
time in which the pupil can play the study correctly at 
that time; after that the pupil endeavors to increase 
gradually the tempo in the following manner: Take Op. 
46, No. 1, for instance : the metronome-time given is 
J —120 ; few pupils after the second, or third lesson on 
that stndy will be able to play it properly at a tempo 
faster than J= 60; the students fare aware of this fact, 
and are thus easily persuaded to go on practicing the 
study for toedfeelves; a record is kept by the pupil for 
the practice of each study; beginning, for instance, with 
No. 1 in Op. 46, at J — 60, the pupil continues practicing 
this study at J= 68, then = 66, = 69, = 72, and so on 
(creeping up the ladder slowly and steadily) till the 
desired metronome-time is finally reached, which in this 
case is, as stated, J= 120. 

There is much benefit derived by using the metronome 
in the aforesaid manner in connection with all composi¬ 
tions played by the pupil; the pupils observe and watch 
their progress thus readily themselves, which is a great 
satisfaction to them and decidedly a help also to the 
teacher. 

Time and time again, when pupils come to me who have 
formerly studied elsewhere, I have noticed this complete 
disregard of the metronome-time indicated by the com¬ 
posers ; many such students honestly supposed they had 
mastered certain studies and other compositions, and 
when asked to play them in the proper tempo, found it 
impossible to do so even for two or three.measures. 

Well pleased that you have taken the subject up in The 
Etude, I wish you much success in your work, and 
remain, very truly yours, 

Felix L. Heine. 

THE CULTIVATION OF MUSICAL MEMORY. 

Musical memory does not present the same character 
in all pupils. There is the memory of the ear, and that 
of the mind; the memory in the fingers, or of routine ; 
the memory in the mind, or of reason. 

The other kinds of memory may be auxiliaries, but 
they cannot fill the place of the memory of the mind, the 
only one that is not fugitive and which can be depended 
upon. 

The following suggestions will be found useful to those 
who wish to cultivate a musical memory:— 

1. In order to avoid perpetuating mistakes, one should 
memorize only what is known correctly with the music. 

2. To exercise the memory, close the book and play 
the piece by heart, whether it be well or badly, us a sort 
of’trial, in order to note those passages that the ear re¬ 
tains, and those which must be entirely learned. 

8. Strengthen the memory by repeating several times 
all passages thatare retained by the ear, without con¬ 
necting them with the preceding phrase. , 

4. Apply to the other passages the rules recommended 
for mechanism; separate the terms, analyze them, repeat j 
them and learn them singly. Observe the design of each 
passage; the displacements of the hands; the right or 
contrary movements of the parts; the modulations. 
Force tae ear to retain the melodies, singing them mean¬ 
while; force the mind to retain the difficult passages, 
creating at the same time repeating; points. Compare 
the passages with one another; remember one thing by 
the aid of another (two ideas connected together are re? 
tamed better than a single one). Recommence each 
passage from the point Where it is known, pass to'the 
following, then take the whole for the entire connection. 
This work should he done daily, , and above all things 
very slowly. It iB the only means for reflection while 
playing and for preventing too close a connection between 
the ear and the fingers, a connection that leads (toTUac- 
enracy find a want of aoliditv. It is not fospCssentiial 
that this wqi:k'-'b8 : I<;ue ; ; raeel5S,SMeally; that i is,;; without j 


shadings. A t pupil cannot acquire in his memory, at 
once, perfect accuracy of the fingers and expression; 
the latter is done at .hazard,, instead of being; done 
methodically. 

It would, also, he well to commence and end the prac¬ 
tice of memory by playing the piece from one end to the 
other by heart, for instruction toe first time, for recapitu¬ 
lation the second. 

* Exercises should be committed to memory as far as 
possible, for then one can better observe the position of 
the hands and the movement of the fingers. 

Indeed, it is useful to memorize everything that is 
played—as an end, because whatever is played by heart 
is played better—as a means, because the memory 
develops only by being constantly exercised. 

Of the pieces learned there should be kept in the 
memory a sufficient nnmber to form a repertory, which 
ought to be more or less rich, according to the age and 
aptness of the. pupil. 

By organizing the Btudy of the piano in such away as 
to devote to each part of the practice an adfbunt of'time 
proportioned to its importance; time can be found for 
keeping up old pieces without neglecting other works. 
In this division of time and attention, mechanism should 
have a large share, for its development demands *not 
only care and regularity, but much time. 

Reading is less exacting, especially if the pupil has 
been diligent in this regard from the beginning. A few 
moments employed with discretion will suffice for keep¬ 
ing up old pieces. The residue of the time must be given 
to current work. 

It may be useful to sometimes break the monotony 
; resulting from tod great a uniformity in the distribu¬ 
tion of practice—and special advantage will be gained 
by accustoming pupils to go out of their regular habits, 
without being put out by toe change .—Musical Review. 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

There has recently been issued some very fine pictures 
of the masters at reasonable prices. An advertisement 
elsewhere in this issue will give all the information de¬ 
sired. We have only to say that the engravings are 
artistic and very low in price. These very pictures only 
a year ago sold for $4.00, and were not as satisfactory as 
these at $1.00. Nothing is more appropriate in a music 
room than a good engraving of one of the great com¬ 
posers. We would advise those who have no frame to 
purchase the picture in toe frame direct from ns. 

The ‘ * First Book of our Four-hand Playing’ ’ is unfortu¬ 
nately delayed, Our engraver has been months behind 
in this work, but it is positively promised during the 
month of February. We will not receive any more orders 
in advance of publication at reduced rates, as we expect 
the work ready about the time this issue is mailed. 

The “ Graded Course of Study for Cabinet Organ” we 
have now published in book form. It is much more com¬ 
plete than the form as published in The Etude some 
months ago. There are a few blank pages scattered 
through the little book for toe use of teachers who might 
desire to add other material appropriate for-tbe^stndy of 
the cabinet organ. The pamphlet sells for only 15 cents. 
It is convenient to have such a source of study for refer¬ 
ence. 

The forthcoming work, 20 lessons to a beginner, we 
still offer for 60 cents, to those who will send the money in 
advance of publication’. F° r a description of the work, 
see advertisement elsewhere in this issue. 

The Metronomes we have been furnishing to our 
patrons for $2.90 (by express) giye entire satisfaction. 
They, are best quality of Maelzel make, having, of coarse; 
clockwork. We will continue to furnish them at the above 
rates until announced to the contrary. 

The work of Dr. Wm. Mason, “Touch and Technic,’ 
has already been, adopted by many institutions and 
private teachers who before this used other means to 
procure technical skill. We would strongly advise those 
teachers who have not yet used this work to give it a 
trial, hut before doing so to study it well •themselves; : 
The Mason system requires more attention from both 
teacher .and pupil to properly use the .exercises than the 
old modes of practice; the results gained are corres¬ 
pondingly greater. The first edition of the work is 
exhausted, and a second and corrected edition of 5C' 
now ready. 

This is toe time of toe year'during which most of the 
dabs; of subscribers are sent in. There is. more appre¬ 
ciation of The Etude now than at anytime during its 
existence. It is acknowledged by those who have tested 
it that pupils who take The Etude do better work.Its 
columns are alike interesting to pupil and teacher. We 
hope the teachers will remember The Etude, in their 
work. W< are always willing tc send a bundle of sam 
pies to any who wish to get up clubs. We have also 
; Announcement foi 1890.” The fo r pages o ft.Pro*. 
mium ElSt, Ind be etc . aspr nted in tot Deicemberiss^ej 
wef can send to those who wish them. ■ 

















TESTIMONIALS. 

Please accept my thanks for your invariable prompt¬ 
ness in filling my orders. As one who deals liberally 
and honorably with his patrons I can most cordially re¬ 
commend yon. Tours truly, 

Armsby' Sutherland, 

Mus. Dir., Waynesburg , Pa., College. 

Sir: I received the copy of “Musical Mosaics” which 
I ordered from you in due time. I found it lull of the 
most beautiful thoughts—interesting, instructing and 
inspiring. I would not take for my bookTTen “times - its 
price if I could not get another. Alex. C. Smith. 

Many thanks for Dr. Mason’s work on Touch and 
Technic which reached me- a short while ago. In my 
estimation it is the finest work of the kind ever placed 
before the public, and I hope sincerely that it will be 
used in every household where music is prized and 
enjoyed. I will use my feeble efforts to increase its cir¬ 
culation. Anna Pittman. 

I am very glad to say that my business dealings with 
you have been very satisfactory and advantageous to me. 
As far as I can judge, you are building up an excellent 
business, and have the good will and confidence of the 
profession. For one thing especially you deserve great 
credit, viz , the establishment and continuance of that 
very excellent journal— The Etude. Yours truly, 

H. C. Macdougall. 

I am very much delighted with Dr. Mason’s “ Touch 
and Technic.” 

Its influence is already felt upon those pupils with 
whom I have used it. 

I consider it very valuable, and shall continue to use it 
regularly. I would like, also, to express my pleasure in 
“Musical Mosaics” and “The Study of the Piano.” 
Both are full of good things, and I have recommended 
them to my pupils. Yours truly, 

A. L. Manchester. 

Thank you very much for the copy of Dr. Mason’s 
“Touch and Technic” received a week or two ago. 

The exercises are so carefully arranged and the ex-, 
planations are so clear and full that the work must prove 
very valuable to pianoforte students. In my own teach¬ 
ing I have for some time past largely used one-finger and 
two finger studies, feeling that the ordinary technical 
studies were very unsatisfactory. Will you please send 
me six copies ? 

London , Eng. Ridley Prentice. 

I am pleased with the Musical Mosaics in every par¬ 
ticular, and glad to say so. 

I will say just here, that, having received a number of 
books from you, I have always found them entirely satis¬ 
factory, and that your care and promptness in filling 
orders for books or music, is properly appreciated. 

M. A. Cole. 

Received book, “ Mosaics,” and am more than pleased 
with it. It is just the kind of a book one can enjoy with¬ 
out effort, and one all musicians should have. MoBt 
seriously I beg pardon for my haste. 

Gertrude Whitney. •_ 

For The Etude. 

DO STATE MUSIC TEACHERS' ASSOCIATIONS 
■WEAKEN THE If. T. N. A. ? 


BY CHAS. W. LAND ON. -_ 

I agree With those more progressive musicians who 
maintain that State Associations are not a hindrance to 
the meetings of the M. T. N. A. I clearly see a wide 
field of usefulness for both, in that the State Association 
shall present such programmes as will give the best help 
to teachers of all grades of proficiency,jwhile the M. T. 
N. A. has a grand mission in bringing out the works of 
our American composers, and in giving Papers on the 
most advanced theories and ideas connected with our art, 
and in the work given to, its able Committee on Termi¬ 
nology, Church, School and Choir Music, and the forni- 
ing pf. National Methods for the Pianoforte, Organ, and 
School Music. The State Associations have a great 
work in reaching the millions of music lovers through 
the thousands of teachers, thus soon elevating our art, 
with all the refinements that this includes, to a higher 
plane than that of any other country. Moreover, the 
State Association is comparatively local, so that the 
average music teachers can afford to attend (cannot 
afford not to attend), while the meetings of the National 
are beyond the reach of the greater number of the pro¬ 
fession. There are yet many fine musicians that take 
no interest in the most of the Associations, but these are 
Beeing that they can help their art and themselves by 
falling into line*-andthisthey are fast doing. 


Fron the ii eras sing numb jrs that - m s king \ »the 
issociat on the Nath nal 1 ill soon have as large ■ 
membei hi] as can best s * t »nd k members will 
be more si m k from the 1 adi g n sicians of our 
entire country. The greatest amount of expense of the 
State Associations is in securing the addresses of music 
teachers and musical people. If the meetings were 
f but once in two years, as some are now agitating, these, 
addresses for a second and fourth year would be nearly 
worthless, because of removals, marriages and deaths ; 
and, too, if meetings were so long apart, interest would 
die out and they would prove more and more a failure ; 
but with meetings every year, the members go to their 
homes full of enthusiasm, and from their glowing-des¬ 
criptions they get others interested, and so the work 
grows. But most of all, the educational wo A: of the 
State meetings in elevating the standards of teaching 
and artistic attainment, makeB it an imperative necessity 
that the State hold annual meetings. The greatness of 
our art makes a place broad enough for both the State 
and National Associations, and I cannot believe that one 
can overshadow the other; while I do see that when the 
divine art has reached its true station, both will be a 
mighty and powerful influence for good and usefulness 
in making the world better and happier. 


Editor oe The Etude :— 

In the November and December numbers of your valu¬ 
able paper, I noticed two articles, one, “Depressed 
Knuckle-joint Practice,” the other, “Musicians’ 
Hands,” which indicate the gpal toward which, in 
mechanical pianoforte training, we are all striving—the 
development of the hand. 

These are only different methods of accomplishing the 
same result, and as I read them it seemed to me that the 
solution of the problem had been reached in the physio¬ 
logical training of the hand by gymnastic exercises. 

The Brotherhood Technicon affords gymnastic training 
of the best type. By it each pianoforte-playing muscle 
can be separately exercised with an intense mental 
concentration upon its action, thus insuring the great- 
estpossible development. 

This matter of detailed muscular control is the most 
important question in mechanical training to-day, and 
the means which can best afford it is what we want. 

The two-finger exercises of Dr. Mason fall right into 
this line of development. 

Give a pupil a half-hour of technicon exercise, with 
the mind intent upon the action of each muscle as it is 
used, and then turn to the pianoforte and begin the 
practice of the two-finger exercises. - — 

The consciousness of the muscular aetion in the tech¬ 
nicon gymnastics applies itself With unusual force and 
directness to the action of the flexor and extensor 
muscles as used in the two-finger studies. 

I have no-intention of enlarging upon this subject, but 
am prompted to write these lines by a belief that the 
technicon furnishes the very best means of overcoming 
such evils as mentioned in the articles referred to, and 
when used in conjunction with Mason’s two-finger exer¬ 
cises and other helps, shortens and improves mechanical 
development. A. L. Manchester. 


Manchester. 


NEW PUB LIGATIONS. 


Song, by J. B. Campbell. 

“A Song in October,” D major. Pub. by Rogers, 
Cleveland. . 

“Adeline,” F major; “Only a Crossing-sweeper,” 
D minor; “Three Little Birds,” C Major; “ThePlaidie,” 
A minor. Brainard, Chicago. 

“ Mister Toad,” F major-; “ Some Other Day,” D 
major; “Finette,” F major; “Irish Love Song,” E 
major;~ “ The May Time,” G major. Burning, Chicago, 
k Mr. Campbell in the above songs has shown himself 
possessed of great fertility of invention in both song and 
accompaniment. They are all in the small lied form, 
and while in this sense, taken collectively, are somewhat 
disappointing,_are yet in contents—imagination, senti¬ 
ment, appropriateness or fitness of music to* words, to 
coin a word, Bingableness, and charming accompani¬ 
ments—gems, fit to take place beside the works in same 
form of most of the famous song writers. Especially to 
be commended are “Adeline,” “Only a Crossing- 


printed, but in some of , them many omissions of acci- - 
dentals hav i 1 ic pe i the pi c >f-reader 

The Story op Music. By W. J. Henderson. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. j 

The author has informed as m his preface that he aimed 
“to give a succinct account of the progressive. steps in 
the development of music as an art,” without encumber¬ 
ing his pages with biographical details, Bnch as can be 
found in moBt histories of music. These he prefers to leave 
the reader to find in the numerous.special biographies of 
the great composers which are now accessible to every¬ 
body. It may be said, in brief, that he has admirably 
carried out his design with preeminent success. The 
book does give a concise, but well-digested and intelli- 

f ent account of the progress of musical development, 
t is clear in style, thoughtful and well considered in its 
judgments, showing wide experience of music, and 
breadth and depth of general culture on the part of the 
author. It is sane and healthful in tone, and is full of 
sound criticism. It cannot fail to enlighten even those 
who are already somewhat familiar with the history of 
music, and is to be unqualifiedly recommended to all read¬ 
ers who are interested in its subject. J. G. F. * 


A HUNDRED YEARS OP ‘MUSIC IN AMERICA. 

This splendidly gotten up work, published by Mr. G. 
L. Howe, of Chicago, is one of the most interesting 
receptacles of information ever undertaken upon the 
subject of American music. It was originally commenced 
by a literary writer as an Album of prominent musicians, 
educators, etc. But when the book was about a quarter 
completed the editorial supervision was entrusted to Mr. 
W. S. B. Mathews, who certainly needs no introduction 
to readers of The Etude. It iB stated that Mr. Mathews 
was not able to carry out his ideas completely, but the 
arrangement of the matter beyond the ninth chapter is 
his, mainly* and all but about thirty of the biographies 
were written under his supervision. The contents con¬ 
sists of nine chapters of historical matter proper, relating 
to the early musical development of this country down 
to about ten years ago. From this point on the work 
consist of biographies of composers, players, singers, 
teachers, conductors., etc.; descriptions of the most 
important conservatories, etc. The various chapters are 
introduced with historical summaries, some of which are 
very interesting, those upon “ The Literary Element in 
Musical Progress,” and “ PianiBtB,” being perhaps the 
most so. In the biographical articles the data have been 
derived from the suhjects themselves, it is stated, and are, 
therefore, presumably correct. The articles in some 
instances were probably contributed in this way, a 
hypothesis which accounts for a certain disproportionate 
allotment to teachers and players of little importance. 
The articles, moreover, are. perhaps somewhat too com¬ 
plimentary, but this is a fault which the subjects can afford 
to forgive, and the public to overlook. The most attractive 
feature of the wort is the portraits, of which there are 
about three hundred, in half-tone zinc etching, made by 
Zeese & Go., of Chicago. MoBt of them are singularly 
well done. Nearly all the portraits are accompanied 
with signatures inr fac- simile, also an attractive feature. 
Upon the whole this is a work which no musician can 
afford to be without. Although a few great names are 
omitted, among which we are surprised to find those of 
our own Jarvis, and the veteran American composer, 
Geo. F. Bristow, those that are here are nearly all such 
as the reader will be pleased to know about. The work 
is a splendid illustration of Chicago enterprise. * 

■■-1 "*■-- w 

JERUSALEM. 


be commended are “Adeline,” “Only a Crossing-j 
sweeper,” “Finette,” and “Some Other Day.” In 
“ The Plaidie,” it would, have preserved the tonality and 
Scotch flavor better had the G sharp in the interludes 
been left C natural. In the “Three Little Birds,” evi¬ 
dences of haste or carelessness crop out in several croasj 
relations and faulty suspensions. These, howeverfare 
things that Mr. Campbell will be quick to see forjjimself 
and correct in later iditions. The songs are attractively 


Pub. by Rogers, A GBASrD oratorio by hugh a. olarke, mus. doo. 
ossing-sweeper,” analysis. 

•; “ThePlaidie,” The oratorio is in two parte. The first part treats of 
the material city of Jerusalem, first, in its prosperity, 
Other Day,” D then in its desolation. The second part treats of the 
Love Song,” E city in its symbolical connection with the coming and the 
9uming, Chicago, rejection of the Messiah, and the establishment of the 
is shown himself spiritual kingdom shadowed forth in the mystic * “New 
in both song and Jerusalem” of the Revelation of St. John. It is need- 
small lied form, less to say that, for purposes of musical illustration, bnly 
sly, are somewhat the most salient points in the long story of the Holy City 
nagination, senti- maybe touched upon, such as will suffice to prodnee 
msic to'words, to well-defined pictures in the mind of the-hearer of the 
ming accompani- different aspects of the story the composer has attempted 
he works in same to illustrate. . v -..o r-; 

:s. Especially to The oratorio openswith the announcement of the taking 
Inly a Crossing- of the fortress or Zion by David. This is followed by a 
)ther Day.” In chorus of thanksgiving for the fulfillment of the promise 
I the tonality and made to David. A quiet, .contemplative solo now tells 
in the interludes of the “ Beautiful situation ” of Zion, “ The joy of the 
jittle Birds,” evi- whole earth,” ending with a call to the “ Daughter of 
it in several croaa^ Judah ” to be glad. The chorus that follows is designed 
esc. howeverfare , to renresebtithe march of priests and warriors round the. 
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LITTLE TRUMPETERS MELODY. 

Revised and Fingered 1>y 

A.SASVERNICK F. BEHR,Op. 503, No. 

Fanfare. 
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Andantino. 


BOHEMIAN MELODY. 
Bohmisches Liebchen. 


F.BEHR Op.503, No. 19 

























































































piercing call of'the Levi ti cal' Shophara or train pets. A 
prayer, “Do good in thy good pleasure to Jerusalem,’' 
now follows. Then a chorus, “ Blessed be the Lord,” 
winds uj£the first picture of Jerusalem in its glory and 
prosperity. . 

The alto now proclaims the defection of Israel, fol¬ 
lowed by the.lament, “I have nourished and brought up 
children, but they have rebelled against me,” which 
changes to'denunciatipns of woe and captivity The de¬ 
struction .and captivity.are now announced, and the scene 
changes to Babylon. The captives lament the destruc¬ 
tion of the city, sitting—weeping “By the waters of 
Babylon”—taunted by their captors with the ironical 
request to “ Sing the songs of Zion.” ‘ 

The picture of the captivity ends with a chorus of male 
voices, “ How long, 0 Lord, wilt thou be angry,” alter¬ 
nating with a prayer for Soprano solo, “ Remember not 
against us former iniquities.” . 

The Tenor now announces the promise of deliverance, 
followed by a solo, on the exultant words, “ Who is a 
God like unto Thee ?” After a short chorus, “ He that 
goeth forthwith weeping,” the Soprano announces the 
coming of a King “ to reign in righteousness.” The Alto 
sings, “ How beautiful upon the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings,” and the first part 
ends with a jubilant chorus, “ Break forth into joy, sing 
together, ye waste places of Jerusalem.” 

The second part opens with the stirring call, “I have 
set watchmen upon thy walls.” This solo passes with¬ 
out pause into the chorus, “Awake 1 put on thy strength!” 
Then the compassionate words, “ O thou afflicted,’’ are 
answered by the chorus, “ Thou, 0 God, hast proved us.” 

The promise of restoration is again announced by the 
Tenor. Then in a short recitative the Bass proclaims, 
“ Behold thy King cometh.” The chorus which follows 
is designed to represent the gradual gathering of a mighty 
host to accompany the triumphant entry of the “ Great 
King,” suggested, it is hardly necessary to say, by the 
story of Christ’s triumphant entry into the city, with its 
sad sequel. 

The female voices begin, “Thou art fairer than the 
children of men.” The male voices follow, “ Gird thy 
sword upon thy thigh. ’ ’ The two choruses proceed some¬ 
times together, sometimes separately, with constantly 
augmenting volume of voiceB, orchestra and organ, until 
they break out in the jubilant shout, “ Lift up your heads, 
0 ye gates, that the ting of Glory may come in.” _ His 
rejection follows, and the history of the earthly city is 
closed, the Tenor announcing, “He came to His own, 
and His own received Him not,” “ Behold your house is 
left unto you desolate.” The climax of the story is now 
reached, but its chief significance would be missed with¬ 
out some reference to the hidden meanings involved in 
the history of the Holy City. Therefore as the Tenor 
ends, the Bass takes up the theme, “ There remaineth yet 
a rest for the, people of God.” An unaccompanied 
quartet, “Bye hath not Been nor ear heard,” is followed, 
after a pause, by the final chorus, “ The New Jerusalem 
descends.” 

The author has departed from the usual form .of the 
Oratorio in two respects: 1st. There is no instrumental 
introduction. 2d. The time-sanctioned ^custom of end¬ 
ing with an elaborate fugue is abandoned. The chorus 
closes pianissimo with the words, “ Even so, come Lord 
Jesus.” 


Price, $2.00. 


THEODORE PRESSER, Publisher, 


1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


KARL MEBZ IS DEAD. 

By the death of Karl Merz, Mus. Doc., at-Wooster, O., 
January 81st, the musical profession of the United States 
loses one of its commanding and lovable figures. No 
name is better known than his to the teachers of the 
country at large. For twenty-five years and more his 
facile and genial pen has poured out for the public 
benefit an invaluable store of musical information and 
inspiration. A German by birth and education, ‘he 
became thoroughly American in sympathy, companion¬ 
ship and helpfulness, and a writer of. the English lan¬ 
guage with singular purity and simplicity. In Brainard’s 
Musical World he acquired a constituency coextensive 
with the limits of his adopted land; a constituency of 
earnest, industrious teachers and students, to whom his 
word was law and gospel alike, and over whose liveB he 
exercised an influence wholly for good. This command¬ 
ing position, acquired by natural gravitation of innate 
ability and disposition to serve, was strengthened by his 
many instruction books and other works. These were 
Bomewhat conservative in their plan and execution, and 
perhaps for that very reason were all the more confi¬ 
dently received by practical teachers. 

In the small town of Oxford, Ohio, where he spent so 
many years, he educated a musical taste and intelligence 


which many larger cities might well covet. As man, 
citizen, Christian and educator, he endeared himself to 
the whole community. His work in Wooster, extending 
over the last eight years of his life, was still bjroader; 
and here again he endeared himself to everybody by his 
personal character no less than his skill and willing¬ 
ness as a teacher. His lectures upon musical history 
were illustrated by vocal and instrumental- selections, 
such as few city students have opportunity of hearing. 
His Palestrina choir isa device which ought to be copied 
in every seminary and university* 

In taking a hasty review of this long, honorable and 
singularly busy life, the first impulse is to regret that Dr. 
Merz’s natural instinct for the safe and tried way had 
not been a trifle disturbed by the animated incitations of 
life in a large city, with its - constant intercourse with 
artists and prominent intellectual workers; but a sober 
or second thought awakens unqualified admiration for 
the sincerity and noble simplicity of his career; and 
the entire musical profession, with its following of 
students, may well be thankful for this illustration of 
honorable distinction and extremely high usefulness, 
attained without the slightest intermixtures of guile or 
self-seeking. “ A Prince and a father in Israel has 
fallen.” May he rest in peace 1 To the afflicted family 
nothing can be said, save to add the assurance that 
thousands of teachers, students, and general readers 
mourn with them, and sympathize in this great loss, 
which is felt agperscmal by all. 

We add an extract taken from the Wooster Repub¬ 
lican:— 

Prof. Karl Merz was taken sick on last Saturday 
with what is believed to have been la grippe. This 
developed into pneumonia, and he grew so ill that it 
became apparent last evening that his hoars on earth 
were numbered. He was delirious all night, but his 
symptoms were no more. alarming at noon. Shortly 
after 3 o’clock he began to sink and at 4.20 the tired 
spirit winged its flight. 

Mrs. Merz was the only member of the family at borne. 
His son, Dr. Charles Merz, of Sandnsky, and Miss Bessie 
Merz, of St. Charles, Mo., were unable to reach home 
owing to the suddenness of the attack. 

In his death Wooster University suffers its greatest 
loss, the people of Wooster lose a valued citizen, and a 
man who was everybody’s friend. A genius whose light 
shone for all, and a man whose unselfish life will ever be 
a beacon to all who knew him. . 

Prof. Karl Merz is dead 1 These are words freighted 
with heartfelt grief. This truly great and good man has 
gone out from our midst forever. His big, kind heart 
has ceased to beat. His great and broad intellect has 
ceased from its untiring labors. Those sparkling eyes 
that were the windows of a noble soul are closed in an 
eternal sleep. Those lips from which fell countless 
gems of truth and wisdom and myriads of tender words 
of affection and sympathy are hushed in death. Those 
deft fingers from which fell the. pearls of sweet music 
are folded in eternal rest. A useful career has ended, 
and a faithful servant has been called to give an account 
of his stewardship. A noble life has been transferred 
from a world of toil and trouble to the realm of eternal 
blessedness. The hearts of hosts of affectionate asso¬ 
ciates and friends are wrung with grief and anguish at 
the loss of preceptor and friend. A breach has been 
created that cannot be filled. The death of this great¬ 
hearted man is an irreparable loss to Wooster University 
and to the city of Wooster. It is difficult to realize that 
good Prof. Merz is dead. A mantle of sadness has fallen 
oyer this community, for this noble man had: woven 
himself into the affections of our people as no other man 
ever had. It may be-truly said of him that he had not 
an enemy in the world, and every man, woman and child 
who knew him, was his friend, and no man in onr com¬ 
munity was ever held in Buck universal esteem. He was 
truly loved by all. Words cannot express the affection 
of those who knew him,and they are inadequate to express 
the grief occasioned by his sudden and unexpected death. 
A noble career is ended, a useful life has .j drawn to a 
close, a brilliant light is extinguished, and an antiring, 
conscientious worker in the vineyard has been called to 
his reward in Heaven. Though dead, the influence; of 
this truly good man will still live on. He leaves an im¬ 
mortality behind him that will ever represent him in the 
family and social circles of this and other communities 
and in the broader walks of society. By his brilliant 
genius, that shone out through a pure, Christian char¬ 
acter, he stamped his individuality indelibly upon the 
pages of the history of his day and generation. Broad 
in intellect, great of heart, noble in character, refined in 
culture, generous iu impulse, a devout Christian, he 
stood a leader among men, and leaves behind an example 
that will ever exert an influence for good in shaping the 


lives and; characters of the rising generation; ;? He is 
gone, but who would call him back, if they could ? He 
rests from his labors, and has gorie fo jbin the hosts of 
the redeemed who are Binging praises about the great 
white throne, and from his heavenly harp will flow the 
sweetest notes of worship throughout a blessed eternity. 
While we drop the tear of sorrow at his bier, yet there is 
mingled therewith a feeling of joy in,,the consciousness 
that his tired spirit has winged, its heavenwaird flight to 
enjoy eternal rest at theright hand of th e Master. 


MATHEWS’ TWENTY LESSONS TO A BEGINNEB. 


We have in press and shall shortly, have ready 


upon the JPtomoforte. - 

* By Mr. W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

This work is perhaps the most novel of any of the 

! productions of this very successful writer. The general 
ine of it was foreshadowed in his article upon Ele¬ 
mentary Instruction Books, in the December issne of 
The Etube. It combines the following peculiarities:— 

1. EAR TRAINING.—From the very first lesson there 
are exercises calculated to awaken and educate the per¬ 
ceptions of pitch and time relations, of which music as 
to its form, is composed. The relation of tones to key, 
chord relations and time are taken up in their simplest 
forms, and gradually developed to the complexity suit¬ 
able to pleasing pieces of the easiest kind, suchalone as 
the first quarter can contain. It is believed that the 
method of doing this part of the work will be found not 
only practicable if carried out according to the directions, 
but also explained with such clearness and particularity 
as to enable the young teacher to apply the system with¬ 
out other help than the book itself. 

2. TECHNIC AND TOUCH.— The foundation of 
pianoforte technic is laid according to the ideas of Dr. . 
Mason’s system, which not only develops the finger 
ability more rapidly, by far, than any other system, bat 
also assists in edncating certain parts of what might be 
called the Mental Technic of thinking music, upon 

which so much depends through the later course of musi : _ 

cal study. The Mason exercises iu arpeggios and scales 
are so valuable in this direction that it would be wise 
fo use them for practice if they had no value at all as 
mechanical developers of finger power and facility, for 
there is no other method in which this work can be done 
so easily. 

The Lessons to a Beginner show the manner in which 
these exercises should be applied in the beginning of the 
course, and in this respect cover new ground. - 

8. DICTATION AND MEMORIZING.— All the 
amusements in the first ten lessons are’ to be dictated to 
the ipupil and written down from ear, and itijao-erlngle 
instance learned from the notes. This method of pro¬ 
cedure takes Tather more time, but it results in develop¬ 
ing a manner of playing which is purely musieal in its 
essence, and as such closely related to all the later 
growth of the pupil’s musical powers. In this respect 
the present work marks a wide departure from the mus¬ 
cular concepts and mechanical concepts which too often 
constitute the entire mental basis of elementary playing, 
and, in fact, often vitiate the work of those who arrogate 
to themselves the namg of artists. 

Another carious feature of the work, concerning the 
value of which very likely there will be differences of 
opinion, is the gradual* introduction of the staff, or 
rather the method of preceding it with various simple n 
notations, of a tonic sol-fa pattern, the foil ‘staff coming 
only at the twelfth or thirteenth lesson, and then as a 
gradual evolution from the simpler formsTprecedlag. 

What Mr. Mathews has .undertaken to do in this work 
is, first, to give the pupil a start to ward, musical play* 
lug ; second^ to introduce the notation in the t rae way, 
namely, as the means of expressing concepts which 
the pupil already has within himself; and third, to 
develop a ; musical touch, and lay a I - * on upon i 
which the highest grades • of artistic playing can 

afterwards be founded without undoing anything. 

The work is distinctly- original and American, but 
there is no single element in it not tested and proven by 
experience. 

ESPECIAL OFFER. 

We will send this work to any Kuhceribe of The Etui s' 
who will send us 60 cents in advance of puhlication.^ N : v ; 

orders recognized unless cash accompanies the same. ■ 

v Address Publisher, : V " 

’ T11BOBOSI.E 

1704 ChestwutjSt., Phila., P*. 
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THE ETUDE. 


■ ■ : : A OkaSuk Tribute to Amkrigan Advancement. 

OK TEE IT"' 

* -a 


CONSCIOUS CONTROL OF THE MUS¬ 
CLES FOB PIANO FLAYING. 


BY JULIUS THEINHARDT. 


A leading Article from “ Der ElavierLehrer,” Berlin, Germany. 
jPrqfeuor Emil Bretlavr, Editor. Augrut, 1889. ' 

Conscious control of the mnacleB in piano-playing (the 
technic of the piano) I understand to be represented 
by the power of the player to control the movements of 
the fingers, hands and arm in snch a way that the mus¬ 
cles which come into action are completely subject to 
the will. 

For the sake of simplicity I will divide the principal 
muscles employed into two groups—the flexor, or strik¬ 
ing muscles, and the extensor, or lifting muscles. 


fingers singly, as well as of all fingers at once, by move- 
i thi 


ment from the wrist-joint, and also from the elbow-joint, 
In every instance the upward motion will be found the 
more difficult. 

The lifting muscles of the fingers will also show their 
weakness in an exercise of the following nature 

Whoever dan go , through this practice, even in Blow 
time, correctly, has brought his lifting muscles under the 
control of the will to a high degree.. 

It is certain that before the invention of the Technicon 


there existed no special remedy for counteracting the 
weakness of the lifting muscles, and to Mr. Brotherhood 


belongs the honor of having solved the problem. 

It is quite incomprehensible how some well-trained 
musicians—English Doctors of Music, etc.—sneer at this 
useful invention, although even a Franz Liszt and our 
worthy Dr. -Hugo Riemann, by their testimonies,, have 
broken a lance in its favor. 



. Now itdsa well-known fact to physiologists that the 
extensors are considerably weaker than their antagonists, 
the flexors. For the piano player this circumstance 
becomes a fatality, and is this beabon that in most 

CASES THE NECESSARY DELICACY OF TOUCH CANNOT BE 
CLOSELY CONTROLLED. 

In manipulating the piano keys, either by pressure or 
by percussion, we use the flexor muscle force much 
more than the extensor or lifting muscle force, for the 
simple reason that the extensors have no resistance to 
overcome. 

I maintain, that , unless an approachingly equal rela¬ 
tion of strength between these two classes of muscles be 
attained, then a sensitive control of the muscles becomes 
directly impossible. 

Practicing on the keyboard will seldom remedy this 
evil, and itf the most favorable cases not entirely so. 
On the contrary, the Opposite result is too frequently 
produced by the incessant striking of the keys by the 
flexor muscles, sometimes causing pianist’s cramps, 
finger paralysis, etc. 

The conquering of the technic of the piano has cost 
our great masters an immense am ount of ti me. Drey- 
schock practiced daily twelve hours; Thalberg, fourteen 
hours ; Henselt, twelve to sixteen hours. 

It would be interesting to learn whether these masters 
attained to a conscious muscle control, or if it was not 
rather by their great individual native talent and extra¬ 
ordinary nervous organizations, combined with ceaseless 
practicing, that enabled them to attain a surprising 
mastery of technic. : 

It should also be remembered that all great piano virtu¬ 
osos since Liszt’s time pkw from memory, and as soon as 
the eye can supervise the motions of the fingers and 


eye can supervise tne motions o: 
hands the technical work of the keyboard becomes, as is 
well known, much easier. 

In order to convince oneself of the usefulness, or 
rather the necessity, of strengthening the extensor or lift¬ 
ing muscles, in order to obtain a mathematically correct 
and certain control over them, one should play the follow¬ 
ing on the piano, strictly according to the metronome, 
and in slow time :— 

Observe the following rules therein: 

1. The fingers ghoulf touch, in the regular position, 
the keys c, d, e, f, g, without exacting any pressure on 
the asm®. (N. B.—Convince yourself of this by tnlting 
out the front cover of the piano and watch the hammers.) 

2. During the lifting or pressing of-each single finger, 
the non-active fingers remain without any participation 
in the movements of the playing-finger, lying passively 
on the keys, but yet not in the least pressing—the same 
when flexing the playing-fidger or leaving the keys when 
the playing-finger rises (observe the hammers closely). 

3. The pressing and lifting must take place wit&metro 
uomical exactness. Count lflths and lift (for example 
in regard to the first note) the fingers exactly half-way 
between the first and second 16th. 

4. While lifting the finger, it suffices (in this exercise, 
at least,) if the finger is hfted 'so high that the key can 
return to its normal position ; the finger may even, after 
lifting, still touch the key, but must exert no more pres¬ 
sure on the-same (convince yourself again of th™ by 
observing the hammers). 

Even, advanced players will find this practice anything 
bat easy at first, and must acknowledge that their lifting 
mnscles are considerably weaker than the opposite or 
striking muscles. . 

Now try.the following: Place the fingers upon a chord 
of the diminished seventh. In the Bame manner test the 
weakness of the lifting muscles by the movement of the 


All unbelievers and prejudiced ones will discover by a 
daily Technicon practice of half or three-quarters of an 
hour (N. B.—correct practice), even if piano-playing is 
not practiced at all, that the strengthening of the lifting 
mnscleB ia^of the greatest advantage. 

Trials that I have made with about a dozen of my 
ipils, who have each their own Technicon, proved to me 
that a conscious control is acquired even earlier,- if at 
first we begin exclusively with lifting-muscle practice. 
Even with beginners this is advisable. The directions 


accompanying the Technicon give sufficient information 
regarding the other exercises that should be followed. 


conclude my article by wishing again that it may 
contribute toward the more general adoption of Mr. 
Brotherhood’s clever invention. 


[For. The Etude.] 

SERIOUS THOUGHTS FOB STUDENTS. 


BY G. W. LOVEJOY. 


In reviewing the speculations of the prominent writers 
on mnsic, we find that nearly all have something to say 


we 


The relation of the student of music to his art object is 
in no respect dissimilar to that of the devout Christian to 
his faith. .His calling is most exalted, and as a disciple 
of music his mission is a sacred ond. Before the altar of 
his art he must bow down continually in his devotions. 

If we have not the advantages by which to gain 
entrance to the inner temple, we may erect our own 
altars; bur study room, oar Banctum, is Bacred ground, 
and is endeared to ns as the spot where we have wrought 
for art day after day with sweet, untiring patience. 

We should never lose sight Of the thought that we are 
dealing with something holy ; we should be musical 
Christians with onr souls really set on the idealities of 
art, and pursue them faithfully and piously. In all onr 
intercourse with music, whether we study, play or teach, 
we should approach with the feeling of veneration which 
comes only from the soul that is dedicated to a noble 
purpose and sublimed by its sacred and divine mission. 

. e must ever remember that this art is of Divine 
inspiration and sanction, and that the loftiestand deepest 
things of music will never be revealed to ns until we have 
passed through cleansing fires. It is preeminently essen- 

presence of 


in regard to personal qualifications essential to successful 
music study. 

There are two significant forces in particular, how¬ 
ever, that do not appear in any of their classifications; 
in view of their, vital importance, the writer hereof feels 
justified in placing them where they properly belong in 
the list, and that is first. 

They are loving devotion to, and profound rever¬ 
ence for, musical art, 

One object of this paper is to show briefly that these 
two requirements, are tne key to all that is possible, and 
possess an individuality ant! power all their own; and 
further, that they qualify ana support all others. To 
showrin particular that they control application. If the 
student can carry them into his work, verily they will be 
" “ light unto Ms path.” 


From the beginning, we should be impelled into the 
study from love of it. The act should be in direct 
response to the call of mnsic—a call we cannot resist; 
ana once enamored, once drawn within the magic circles, 
must ever be its faithful and successful devotees 


faithful s because the love for music that is here implied 
allows nothing to come between it and its object; success¬ 
ful because lere is given an intense power of applica¬ 
tion to those who serve a master they love. 

Application of this nature brings the unattainable 
alwaya_ nearer; and is vastly more productive both in 
quantity and quality than mere industry that is nothing 
but industry. All other endowments are useless without 
the foundation ofLlove and reverence; this is truly the 
corner-stone of the whole structure. 

A little serious reflection will show how all other 
requirements may grow oat Of this beginning. 

We are constantly reminded of the great importance 
of industry and application; but right here comes the 
thought that wit)t the student-of mnsic love and reverence 
are the fountain-springs of industry. 

Hence, unless application is inspired or prompted by 
love and reverence, unless it is fed from the heart, its 
flame will soon die out, work and stndy will become life¬ 
less and sink to mere drudgery, and the Bweetest joy 
that rnuBic study confers will be lost 

This noble love is a precious gift, and is to art stndy 
what the nourishment of the soil and the smiles of sun¬ 
shine are to the flowers, or what the breath of life is . to 
the body. 


tial that before we can stand in the presence of Mnsic, 
and receive its benediction, we mast bring ourselves into, 
a spiritual state corelative with it; until this condition 
has been attained by the student, he is ouily partially 
qualified to enter and worship in the musical sanctuary. 

It is only when onr eyes are uplifted in reverence (hat 
we can see the transcendent and utter loveliness of this 
art; and if the object of our ambition elnde our grasp, 
it is only loving devotion that can bring the comforting 
thought that to the faithful “ the reward is in the doing, 
and the rapture of pursuing is the prize the vanquished 


gam. 


Another thought we must consider is onr intellectn&l 
and emotional preparation for mnsic. The necessity for 
this preparation will be explained if we look into the 
nature of mnsic itself; and this insight must convince ns 
that we can interpret and express its message only in the 


de, 

witi 


egree in which we can bring onr nature into harmony 
ith its own. 


Music expresses nothing unless it meets with sympa¬ 
thetic response from ns ; a true discernment of a com¬ 
poser’s ideas is possible only by participation ; whatever 
the characteristic sentiment of a work may be, whatever 
phase of thonght, emotion or passion the author has 
songht to embody mast be reproduced, or there is no 
interpretation ; the power of reproduction presupposes 
tbebxistence within ourselves of similar sentiments and 
feelings that shall spring forth as echoes of the voice 
that awoke them. We receive bat what we give; what 
we bring we find, and nothing more. 

It demands of ns the most exquisite sensibilities, the 
utmost purity and refinement of intellect, heart and soul. 
A finely-wrought susceptibility invariably marks the 
temperament of the trne musician; moreover, strength 
and force of mind the most intense, with thoughts ever 
on the wing in the regions of the ideal and the beantiful. 
These things are the direct means of correspondence be¬ 
tween ourselves and the creative minds, and yet how little 
attention they receive in proportion to their importance! 

To understand the language of Beethoven in the 
sonatas and symphonies, we must be capabte of feeling 
the same emotions and passions that inspired him; when 
we. add lo this a perfect knowledge of his forces, his 
music will possess a meaning for ns. Behind all those 
notes and oars there are messages that are worth the 
consecration of a lifetime to possess ; but to raise them 
to life they must be imbued with a spirit that issues from 
onr own souls. 

No farther argument is needed here to convince the 
thoughtful student of the necessity 'of cultivating the 
faculties on which- he depends for interpretation and ex¬ 
pression. The material for this culture has been sug¬ 
gested to readers of The Etude several times. It is not 
an “ outside ” stndy, that is tributary to music, but dis¬ 
tinctively a part of it; whatever we do for the intellectn&l 
and emotional life has a direct and positive influence on 
interpretation and expression. f- 

Is there no time to attend to these matters ? 


To the true artist mnsic should be a necessity and 
not merely an occnpation ; he should not manufacture 
music, he should live in it .—Robert Franz. 

The lowest class of dance mnsic has only'to do with th i 
feet; in a higher grade, it addresses itself to fancy, to 
feeling, even to intellect. To do justice to this higher 
class, it is necessary that the composer should raise him¬ 
self from the merely gymnastic point of view of the da&ee., 
to its social and ideal importance.— Hanslick . 


importance. 

Amateurs give us so much trouble because: they are 
creatures of twofold character; necessary and useful, 
when with a sincere interest they combine unassuming 
reticence, but contemptible, and- to be disparaged, when 
they are bloated with vanity and conceit, anxious to push- 
thelnselves forward and give advice. There are few 
artists whom I respect more than a first-class amateur, 
and there are few that I respeqt less than a second-ra e 
one.—Felix Mmddssohn-Barth 
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A Supplement to Every Instruction 
^ Book. 

- THE STUDY ' 

OF TH E PIANO 


Lessons in Musical History, 


BY JAMES HAMILTON HOWE, 

Op. 1 &, , 


JOHN COMFOBT FH.I.MpBm 

1 This Instructor includes for- its theoretical portions 
Notation; Rhythm; Chromatic Signs; Accent; Marks ■ 
of Touch, Power and Tempo; Syncopation;; Abbrevia¬ 
tion |" Marks of Power and Tempo, andTheory of Tech-- 
niqne. A full page is devote* to] 3 For Position 

. ........ at the Pianoforte. 

nnin^ of the Christian era to the present time; espe- TheTractical lpart conthihs a thorough set of Technical 
ly designed for the use of schools and literary insti - Exercises, progressively arranged; scales, major an d 
> n8> two minor, in alL keya, supplemented by attractive Les- 

ddress Publisher. sons and Illustrative Compositions^ 

’ ’ Throughout the work are introduced Duets for Teacher 
and- Pupil, illustrating certain exercises in kn v ' : ent©rtain- 
ine manner. . 

The last four pages are devoted to the Major Scales in 
all keys, with Grand Arpeggios; the Harmonic; Melodic 
and Mixed Minor Scales in all keys, and an original Grand 
Arpeggio and Octave Exercise, which is both interesting 
and instructive. ^ 

The Instructor has been endorsed by the. following 
Artists and Teachers : Wm. H. Sherwood, S. A. Emery, 
Fannie Bloomfield, Neally Stevens, Constantin Stern¬ 
berg, J. S. Tan Cleve, J. C. Fillmore, Arthur Foote, 
Louis Mass, Alex. Lambert, Calixa Lavellee, W. S. B. 
Mathews, Carlisle Petersilia, Joshua. Phippen, Jr, G. 
H. Howard, W. H. Dana, J. Wolfram, S. N. Penfield, 
C* H. Morse, W. G. Smith, Max Leckner, Willard 
Burr, H. A. Kelso, Thomas Tapper, Jr., Norman 
McLeod, Flora M. Hunter, Ad. M. Foerster, E. B. 
Kroeger, F. W. Root, W. L. Blumerschein, Wm. Mac¬ 
donald, F. R. Webb, H. M. Wild, Mrs. L. Heerwagen. 

This work, which is meeting with great favor and a 
likewise extensive sale, retails for the small Bum of 
$1.50, with liberal discount to the profession and trade. 


Price $1,50 postpaid. 


Theodore Pbesser, 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

Philadelphia, Pa 


T HIS work is designed to accompany the instruction 
book with every beginner, and will serve as a supple¬ 
ment to any method. 

The information is imparted in the form of questions 
and answers, which will make the work useful as a primer, 
but it is vastly more direct and comprehensive than any 
primer published. 

The following are a few of the subjects, out of the 175 
pages, which we give at random : 

General Advice on the Method of Practice. 
Necessity of Counting, 

Some Special Difficulties. 

MHsIcal Memory. 

On Reading Music. 

The Pedal. 

Overcoming of Bad Habits. 

The book will be bound in cloth, and will be a pleasing 
contrast to the ordinary pasteboard cover primers that.are 
placed in the hands of a beginner. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEODORE PRE88ER, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IN PIANOFORTE FLAYING. 

By A. K. VIRGIL. 

To be used on the PBACTION Cl.AVIEB or PIANO. 


The object of this work is—first, to'establiah the doctrine that Piano¬ 
forte Technic is or should be an Elementary Study; and, second, 
to supply teachers and pupils with exercises and facilities by which 
this all-important subject may be taught, and trn pianoforte 
technic may he clearly comprehended and practiced hiy the youngest 
beginner from the first lesson, as heretofore has been impossible. 
The plan of the work, and the exercises given, are mew and 
original. 

In the two volumes more than thirty pietmre illns- 
trations are given, by which not only proper positions, 
but correct movements are easily learned. 


SEW, EAST AND PROGRESSIVE . 

Method for the Pianoforte 


By J. C. FILLMORE. 

" Mr. Fillmore deserves the tnanks of the musical people for having 
written a very readable book on an interesting subject. * * * Shows 
an intelligence rare .among English writers on such topics.”— The Na¬ 
tion, New York. 

“We most cordially recommend this little, volume as being thoroughly 
interesting and most useful to all who desire to study the subject of 
which it treats.—The Athenaeum, London, England. 

Endorsed by all the leading pianists and teachers of America. 

tire Wesent a Fete Communications out of Many Received: 

“As one reads it the wonder grows how so small a book could be 
made to contain so much good information.”— W. S. B. Mathews. « 

“ It la worthy of very high commendation.”—Da. Wm. Mason. 

“ I can only express myself, in the highest terms of praise concerning 
it.”—D r. Louis Maas. 

“I wish every one of my pupils to read and study this work.”—W m. 
H. Sherwood. 

“ It 1* a mine of valuable information for the student, and should be 
in the hands of everyone interested in music.**—H. Clarincc Eddt. 

“ It is an extremely well-written and instructive work, and should, 
famyjudgment, be in the hahds of every earnest piano student.”—■ 

I consider it a very valuable work, and one that ought to be in the 
5ik> ™ry or every student of the piano.’*—M m. Julia Rive-Kino. 

The book is well adapted to teaching, and I shall gladly introduce 
itto my pupils.”— Emil tiEBHNo. 
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BY JULIUS E. MULLER 


BOOKS I AND II, EACH $1.50 


EDWARD SCHUBERTH & CO., Publishers, 

23 Union Square, New York. 


No. 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 


Address Publisher, THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 Chestnut St, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OMLY 91.00 A YEAR 

AMERICA’S LEADING MUSICAL PUBLICATION.^ element op 

Educational Department. Edited by Hugh A. Clarke, Mus *** *** 

oc., University of Pennsylvania. • . . . » ' _ it. 

Every issue contains 16 pages of new music, and from l6 to 20 pages The Work contains analyses OI many Ol 

’ musical literature, interesting and valuable to Music Teachers, Compositions by Classical writers. Starting; With the 

nplls, and all lovers of the Art Divine.- It is the official organ of the oaoiest nieces for befrinDers. it leads on, in pro- 

annsylvania State Music Teacher’s Association. very easiest pieces lur uegmueru, “ ’ Hiffirtilt 

_ gresaive order, through six grades, to the most dimcuit 

A Eolio of Music Free to Every Subscriber. works written for the Piano-forte. 

It presupposes no knowledge of harmony, tint, 
PEOIAL TERMS AND DISCOUNTS TO MU8IO TEAOHER8. 8tart ing with the simplest forms of composition, ex- 

— 7 - plains the most. essential points, jnst as occasion pre- 

Yearly Subscription, 11.00. Sample Copy,TO Cts. sents itself in the different works under consideration, 

- — - using such concise and lucid language as will b -> under- 

60ULD WOOLLEY. P.lhllshfir* ^ rientaUy less-developed scholars. Theworichaa 


. UST FOUR VOL UMES. ; 

’Volume. $18.00 for Complete Work, byExpress 

Address,. ■■ 

TH EO. PRESSER, * 

1704 Chestnut Street, 

: ' ' ,V v .. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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HEWHALL & EVANS MUSIC GO, 


Publishers, Importers and Dealers, 

171 WEST FOURTH ST., 

CINCINNATI/0. 


• Finest Editions at Lowest Prices. 
Special attention to Teachers’ Orders. 


A BMfK EUIECI^E ®©©I£ 

For the Analytical Study of Musical Compositions. 


For Students of Piano, Harmony, 
Musical Form, eto. 


By X.. R. CHURCH:, 

1208 Ann Street, Parkersburg, West Virginia. 


A POPULAR WOEK 


MUSICAL STUDIES AT HOME, 


MARGARET B. HARVEY. 

Neatly Bound, in Cloth.. Brioe Si. 35 . 
SUITABLE FOR PRESENT 


JThese Studies are intended for those remote from cen¬ 
tres of musical advantages, those whose early, education 
in music has been neglected, those who have become dis¬ 
couraged by wrong meth ods of teaching, and those whose 
time and means for self-improvement are limited. 


. THEO. PKBSSEIt, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PIANO COMPANY. 
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WERNER’S VOICE 


A Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Human Voice In all its Phases. 

A Practical Guide for the Restoring:, theSsulti- 
vatlng and the Preserving: of the Voice. 
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Werner’s Voice for 1889 will be Better and Brighter 
more Complete and more Practical, Barker in Size and 
Barger in Circulation, with Increased Capital and 
Enlarged Scope, and with Greater Attention to Analy¬ 
sis and Criticism. 


TWO NEW BOOKS. 






“Choice Classics, 








FOR PIANO. 


A judicious selection from the works of foreign authors 
of the highest rank. A glance at the contents will be 
sufficient for players of-masical discrimination. Printed 
from new engraved plates on finest quality music paper. 


CONTENTS: 


AIR DE BALLET.JADASSOHN 

ALBUM LEAF...... GRUTZMACHER 

ALBUM LEAF... ...BARGIEL 

AM MEEB. ............SCHUBERT 

AT EVENING...... 8CHYTTE 

BARCAROLE... TSCHAIKOWSKY 

BONNE NUIT....... NIEMANN 

CANZONETTA--.....................................JENSEN 

CANZONETTA ........... . .HOLLAENDER 

CANZONETTA... ..................MERKEL 

CHILDHOOD’S FROLICS..'...MEYER 

CONSOLATION.... LISZT 

CRADLE SONG... KJERULF 

FIRST MEETING.............. NICODE 

FLEETING TIME... .HABEHBIER 

FLOWER OF SPRING........HABERBIER 

FROLICS................von WXLM 

HAPPINESS. E NOUG H........................SCHUMANN 

HERZEN3LIEDCHEN..................- HA iipthi 

LEICHTE8 SPIEL........WOLFF 

LIED 0HNE WORTE... HOLZEL 

LOVE SONG............ .HENSELT 

MELODIE.,... KOSZEOWSKI 

MELODEE.. ... VON HOLTEN 

MENUETTO ---....... 8CHARWENKA 

MOMENT MUSICAL.............t..SCHARWENKA 

MURMURING : ZEPHYRS..... .(jknskn) NIEMANN 

NOCTURNE .. .MEYER-HELMUND 

NORWEGI AN S ONG... .HOFMANN 

ON THE RIVULET..........HOFMANN 

POLONAISE... ....MERKEL 

REPENTANCE... .NICODE 

'ROMANCE....... 1.................. ...............RUBINSTEIN 

ROMANCE.. ....SCHUMANN 

SERENADE.............. HABERBIER 

SLUMBER SONG..... . .HE LLER 

TRAUMEREI... .SCHUMANN 

VILLAGE MUSICIANS. ...vow WILM 

mm LATJTE......... .HOFMANN 


TWO GREAT MUSICAL WORKS 

AT REDUCED PRICES. 




OF 





NO MORE APPROPRIATE PRESENT FOR A MUSICAL 
FRIEND CAN BE FOUND. 


Price reduced from $5.50 to $2.50 per Vol., 


POSTPAID. 


INSTf 1ENTAL. 


A collection of Classical Pianoforte Music, by the best 
authors. This volume contains 512 pages, Sheet Music 
size, printed on fine music paper from engr&ved-plates ; 
elegantly bound in cloth, embossed-in gilt. List of con¬ 
tents mailed to any address. 


VOCAL. 


Price, in Boards, 
Prioe, in Cloth, 


$1.00 

i.50 



$L50 A. YEAR; 15 CTS. A IUMBK. 


Mention The Rtctoe, and Send for Full Prospectus and Sample Copy 
Address the Editor and Proprietor, 


EDGAR S. WERNER, 

No. 28 Wy23d STREET, NEW YORK. 


FOR PIANO AND VIOLIN. 

(With extra Violin part in separate binding.) 

Contains compositions by the best authors, and of 
absolutely unequaled merit. They will be found equally 
acceptable for concert performances or drawing-room 
pastime. The separate violin part'relieves both per¬ 
formers of the discomfort of playing from one book. 
Issued in the same careful and costly style as “ Choice 
Classics.” " 

COTf TENTS ' .f* 

ANDANTE AND MARC.FT . ......BEETHOVEN 

ANGEL’S SERENADE. .BRAGA 

AVE MARIA.......... .GOUNOD 

CONFIDENCE............. MENDELSSOHN 

GIP8EY DANCE... .ERNST 

INTERMEZZO.,..... MENDELSSOHN 

MEDITATION.. FAUCGNXER 

MENUETT..... .BOCCHERINI 

MENUETTO... .....GOUNOD 

...77757. .I............ .MOZART 


MENUETTO 

NIGHT SONG.........VOGT 

NOCTURNE .. .MENDELSSOHN 

PAYANE, LA. EICHBERG 

FimCATI .(Sylvia).. DELIBES 

PRIERE.LA..........,T.,...ERNST 

REVERIE.. .FAUOONIER 

'ROMANCE................. .SCHUMANN 

ROMANCE.... ...HALEVY 

ROMAN Z A... .......KRAUSE 

SERENADE... TITTL 

SERENADE... SCHUBERT 

SERENADE.... .HAYDEN 

8ERENATA... MOSZKOW8KJ 

SPRING’S AWAKENING... ....BACH 

TRAUMEBIE.... SCHUMANN 


Price, in Boards, including separate Violin part, $1.00 


“ Cloth, 


1.50 


FOR SALE AT ALT, MUSIC STORES. 


This volume is the same size and Btyle as the Instru¬ 
mental collection, but contains Yocal Music only. List 
of contents mailed to any address. No such collection 
of vocal music has ever before been published. 


Popular 50 c. lusic Books 


Snnn Rniinimt One of the best collections of English and 
OUliy HUUIJUOI. American ballads and songs with choruses. 
Cheapest folio of music published. 224 pages, full sheet music size. 


Dor In i* Rnnnimt Companion to “ Song Bouquet.” Contains 
rai iu> uuuquci. iBBtrumen t a i mu8 i C 0 f different grades of 

difficulty. Great favorite. 224 pages, full sheet music size. 


Cnnn fliamnnife Vocsfftnusic of every description. Sure to 
wllliy i-AtaiiH-ilUOa please every body. Contains selections from 
such authors as. Gounod, MoUoy, Aide, Claribel, Dolores, etc. 


Primfl Dnnnn I hum New and elegant songs by the best 
rnuitt uunna Hiuum. composers of modern times. Should 

grace the library of every singer in the land. 


Album of Sacred Mmle. t A h ft 

collectioQ Of music published for young organists and choir leaders. 


Uiieiral rhatforhnv Nos. land 2. These-beautiful books 
mUSILal Villa I It} I UUA. ftre wit hout doubt, the most popular 

collections of medium and easy grade songs and pieces Each book 
contains eight beautiful illustrations, which will delight the young 
folks. 


fifiMari ttnura A collection of instrumental music, brilliant 
Swiwpll nuui 9. an d attractive, and within the capacity of 
pianists of moderate ability. It is sure to please you. 


price. 


RnnH firman Palin .Great care has been taken, to use only 
sisou vii yan i unu. such pieces as come within the compass 
of a five-octavo organ. Should be on every parlor organ in the land. 


Paring [Innr Palin Will be hailed with delight by private 
ranur sJdlllfB ruuu. dance parties. Contains a choice col¬ 
lection of the latest dances, also the German, quadrillecalls, etc. 


Diana Tragsnroe One of the finest collections of instru- 
riauu 6 reaawi U9, mental music by the best writers of 

Europe and America, that has ever been issued in this country. 


Qnnn Troaenpoe Such authors as Abt, Sullivan, Plnsuti, 
ouny ruasurus. Bunny, Hatton, Tours,, etc., are repre¬ 


sented in its pages, and the best and most popular songs or 1 y have 
been used*. 


Grand Army War Songs, rsKSiS IKSE' 

of Decoration Day and other special occasions. The'chorusei; have 
all been arranged for male voices, by Wilson G. Smith. 

Any of the above books mailed, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

MUSIC AMD BOOK CATALOGUES MAILED FREE. 


mi 




and 147 Wabash Averine? Chicago. 
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926. Kullak.. Op. 81. No. 8, Grand- 

motih» Tells a Shuddering Tate 
Grade II......» ..... 

Kullak has written two t*'t of little piec a called 
“ Scenes from Childhood." They are all excellent, and 
compare well with those , Schumann has written. This 
la * Is almo t laser ti t. n the (he s measure i a d 

( nc lint J l > '>.4 r i, i ;p j z ,, up ot 

h Mi nil tenlng tj t <r udnsoth sr relat >g sot ftdgl 
fui story. In a lew places the story is impressed'by a 
.-.i p ti lot ol th phrase, which is Toward 

■ tise closethe theme grows feinter, ; and then is heard''only 

detach rrients of it, until finally ;oes to 

Sleep,’.’ but soon wakens to vigorously close the story. 

927. Liohner, H. Op. 149. No. 0, Gipsey 

Dance. Grade III. 

Thirls the tot t n * < < f * » the »nth< ■ io . 

. U ril mse and 

the average pnpil. The piece is one of the most popular 
in our catalogue. . 

928. Smith, Wilson G. Op. 43. No. 1, 

Valse Minuet. Grade IV... 

: This opus comprises the author's latest published 
- work, and is destined to become among the most popular 
of his compositions. As indicated in the title, this com¬ 
position possesses the-characteristics of both 1 the valse 
and minuet; In a technical way it affords exce^ent 
practice in delicate pace-note embellishments itothe 
right hand. The second theme, more characteristic of 
a valse movement, presents a graceful theme in the gght 
hand, accompanied by the left in imitation passages, 

j thus giving excellent practice Inacquiringaperfect 

1 ■ independence,both in execation and phrasing, in either 

hand. , Unaicalljr, the piece is poetic »nd melodionf : 

929. Lichner, H. Op. 149. No. 3, Sona¬ 

tina. ' Grade III............. 

This is one of the most delightfnl sonatinas issued. 
Kail of melody, which flows with ease end pace f rom be¬ 
ginning to mid. A Gypsy Dance forms the last move¬ 
ment, which has grown very popular as a separate piece, 
but . is nowhere more welcome-than whereit originally 

■ belongs.- 

980. Heller. Serenade of Schubert. 

Grade III..;. 

This is an elegant arrangement of this exquisite 
melody. The edition is finely edited by J. 0. Fillmore. 


PUPIL'S LESSON BOOK. 


A GRADED COURSE OF STUDY 

8SiKI pSiiiip ■ 

CABINET ©R& AN 

By M. S. MORRIS. 

3PMIC33 - - - , - - IS Cts. 

Containing the best lists of pieces and studies, vol¬ 
umes-of voluntaries, arranged in systematic order f<sr 
reference. 

Address Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSER* 

1704 Chestnut Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 


Price 10 Cents. $1.00 pef Dozen. 

The object of this work Is to aystemlce practice and stimulate the 
student to better study.. It contains a record of the pupil’s work 
and assigns a place for Technic, Etudes and Pieces, with the 
degrees of merit of their preparation. < The date of each lesson is 
also given, and in the back of the little book are four blank forms 
for quarterly reports, which will be found* very.useful. 

Address the Publisher, 

THEO. PRESSES, 

17Q4 Chestnut Street,. Philadelphia, Pa. 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA 


OKTKkB BY 

numb Kg only. Grade I to 10. 

918. Goldner, W. Op. 36. Air Moldave 

Mazurka. Grade Y.. 

Showy, full of character, moderately difficult. While 
the composition admits of fine shading, itpossesses ho 
technically difficult passages, . The charm of the piece 
lies in the Bpirit of the composition, rather than the 
finger passages. It is finely edited and remarkably free 
from typographical errors. 

919. Goerner, P. * Op. 2. In the Forest. 

Grade II.... 

A pleasing little musical oomptwition that will encour¬ 
age the despairing pupil. The grade is, perhaps, toward 
the close of Grade II. 


FELIX LE C0UPPEY, 


We have just published 


Price 75 Cents, Postpaid, 


DESIGNED FOR THE USE OF PIANO,STUDENTS. 

BY 

BIB. f: x<. bitteb. 

Prioe 75 Cents iw Paper; OI.OO in Boards. . 

A work of the greatest importance to students of har¬ 
mony, and the pianoforte. There is mf-other work of 
this kind in onr language, and we are sure that it will 
occupy a distinguished place in our system of musical 
education. It takes the pnpil over the whole ground of 
harmony. All the rules are covered in exercises of the 
most Varied kind, to be played at the pianoforte.. It is a 
good preparation for the art of composition andimprovi- 
sation, calculated to incite the student to musical pro¬ 
duction. The work will help greatly to facilitate the 
young musician’s difficult task regarding the thorough 
study of harmony. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut Street. 


920. Mendelssohn. Op. 72. No. 3, Kin- 
derstiioke. Grade III... 

Meadebaohn wrote six pieces called Kinderstitohe, 
children pieces, of which thl* one, No. 3, is, perhaps, the 
most piewisg. It is written sftas the style of a mng 
without wore -. It is one of those pure and soulful 
simple pieces, that every teacher should teach whenever 
opportunity permits, which is with almost every pnpil. 
It is by playing such lovely gems as this that the begin¬ 
ners am beauty in music o the dance forms. 


CONGFENT®. 

■ L Introduction—■Object of thta:B»ofc. - 

II. The age at which the Study of Piano may begin. 

III. Should a Musical Education be begun by Study of Solfeggio? 

-IV. Is Classical to be preferred to Brilliant Music? 

V. The Study of Technic. 

VI . The Utility of Collections of Etudes—Various Counsels. 

VII. The Precautions to be taken when many faults are met with 
ia Pupils who have studied the Piano for some time. 

VUL Emulation. 

IX. Musical Memory. 

X. Can a Teacher himself prudently give up the Study of the Piano 

XI. Accessory qualities of the Teacher. 

XII. To Pupils. 

Xm. .The M@thod .af PractJes.:; • ■ '—•— r ’~x - 

XIV. The influence of Musical Studies, and the kind of instruction 
necessary to a Teacher. 

■ XV. General.Bemastas—last Counsel. 

Published by TIETEO. 

1*704 S§te««st-. FMlw Pa. 


921. Smith, Wilson G. ' Op. 43. No. 2, 

Mill-Wheel Song. Grade V.. 

And what can be said to adequately present the char* 
acteristte grace and beauty of this little tone-picture—* 
perfect gem of its kind? The triplet figuration In the 
left baud' presents a groundwork of monotonous hum¬ 
ming accompaniment to the bright and sparkling theme 
of the song. Ab a bit of tone-painting; .we know of 
nothing better in recant piano Hterature. It has already 
been played in concert by several concert artists, and 
Won-an invariable tneore. 

“ There the old mill-wheel remains. 

And lets the mill-stream run ; 

And if it shines or if it rains, 

It sings at set of sun.” 

The sentiment of this motion is most charmingly and 
practically reproduced, in the unceasing- flow of the 
stream, and its accompaniment alternating in.either 
hand. 

922. Schubert, Fr. From Op. 78. Minuet 

in B Minor. Grade VI... 

One of Schubert’s most popular pieces;- made known 
by the playing of it by Rubinstein when in this country. 
The pieces require the same style of technical playing 
as Chopin’s Military PoWs»tae, Op, 40, No. 2, with the 
addition of finer siiadlngT One should be well developed 
musically to do justice to Ihe beanies of this piece, unless 
it is executed with the proper taste it will degenerate 
into mere empty hammering fhe keys of th'e piano._ 


NEAT AND SUBSTANTIAL 


FOB PIANO STUDENTS. 

A new invention of great prsKstta«l value and real benefit to the Piano 


OUR OWN MAKE. 

‘ *rice 75 Oeats. $6.00 per casea/by Express. 

This folio is without spring Keck or ornamentalwork. It is a simple 
folio in doth, with three itringatohe the open ends. 

Addre*' THE®. PREisEll, "Pkila., Pa. 


AN IMPORTANT WORK. 

J$oto to fflobtfstanb PQosir 

VOL II. 

BY W. S. B. MATHEWS. 

PRICE 81.50. 

Musical Miscellanies, Historical, Oritioal, 
Philosophical and Pedagogic. 

Among the subjects treated, are Self Culture in Music, 
Bird’s-eye View of Musical History, Wagner (8 GhaptewOx 
Theory of Piano Teaching, Psychological relationa of 
music, eto., etc. * - - _•>! 

AddreasPublisher, _•. _ 

iTHBO. PRESSE^ PhllladieliSRia. 'i 


923. Schumann, R. Op. 12. No. 3. 

Warum? (Why?). Grade IV....;.... 

Thl* is a good study in' ChniabBe playing, beside# being 
one of Schu mann’s gem*. The piece Is finely edited by 
. W. S. B. Mathews. 

924. Kuhlau, F. Op. 55. No. 1, Sona¬ 

tina. Grade III.....;...:................. 

Kuhlau has written many pleasing and instructive 
- little works for piano, but none more beautifal than the 
6ne before ns. It is in the key of C, bright, flowing and 
toelodio. It has one peculiarity in not having a slow 
movement: after the first movement, which is in strict 
form, the Vivace movements enter and make a pleasing 
t Sfeei. 

925. Maofarren, Walter. Golden Slum¬ 

bers. Grade IV........ 

-• • erj pies stag cr« iie « •; —del ghtfui to pi»y. i my 
of execution ana is sure to awaken the finer sense of 
v • *1 le M»g ** Is finely edited by Bera|"B<j«keteaMj 


To atrengthen the fingers. 

To improve the touch. 

To ensure flexibility and rapidity. 

To give oorreot poution of the hand. 

To fiat i tune «, -•«. t amt jz' of labor. 

: Price $3.50, Net.,: 

Unqualified endorsement of leading artists and teachers, among whom 
are 8. B, fitUA, Da. Louis Maas, Mxsamb Brva-Kuta, Bobkbx Goub- 
mm Oautia 5 tmm ma, etc t ,, 

Send^for.clrcntej giving detailed inform ation. 
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THE ITTJDE 


Portraits of Famous Composers COURSE IN HARMONY. 


* ' JUST PDBIISHED IN FHOTO-GRIVIIRE. 

BEETHOVEN, MOZAET, CHOPIN and WAONEB. 

Size 1—12x16 In. (life size), on 22x28 paper, ...$1.00 

“ 2— 6x8 In. (j$ life size), on ,14x17 paper,®.. . .BO 

“ 3—3%x4% In. (cabinet size), ®........... .... .36 

(Printed on Japanese paper, mounted on beveled card board.) 

FBAMED. 

Size 1—Ffamed. 20x24, in 2-inch oak, with M-inch silver 

inside, ©...-......$3.00 

Size 2—Framed, 12x14, in i^-lnch oak, @. 1.76 

The following are in preparation and will be issued in the order 
named:— Bach, Haendkl, Haydn, Liszt, MjsndelssohV, Meyrb- 
bees, Sc htjbkrt, Schumann, Wkbkr and others. 

Subscriptions should be placed now. 

JELLINEK & MCCBSOK, Pulsli , 

13 East 17th Street, New York. 

■For Sale by 

THEO. PRESSES, 1704 Chestnut St., Ph llada.. P a. 

New+Lessoris *in* Harmony. 

/V-V'x ■ ■ BY " . - 

JOHN C. FILLMORE, 

“We know no other work in which a musical student can learn so 
much about harmony in fifty pages of text and examples for exer¬ 
cise.”— The Nation, New York. 

This work is based bn the ideas of Da. Huso Kixmanh, and has as 
an appendix his lecture on “ The Nature of Harmony.” 

“ A careful perusal (of this) will enable students to see clearly the 
drift of modern speculation in music.”— The Nation. 

Dr. Biemann, “ The greatest living musical theorist.”— The Nation. 

MUSIC TEACHERS 

HATS DECIDED THAT 


RAPID METHOD 

FOR THE PIANOFORTE 

is the most desirable method published, and 
both recommend and adopt it. 


83r SE ND FOB A FULL DESCRIPTIVE OIBOULAB. 
Address 

THE W. ¥. WHITNEY CO., 

TOLEDO, O. 

MUSICAL GAME. 


By GEO. H. HOWARD, A.M. 

JPJtICJS $1.80. 


Easily Understood. Interesting. Thorough. Adapted tor a short course 
or for an extended period of study: A groat saving of 
time to teachers. A real help to students. 


This work is being received with great favor, and Is already intro- 
dneed in several of the best conservatories in this country. In pamphlet 
form it has had a large sale, and now that It is completed, it seems sure 
to take a leading place among works on Harmony. 

Bimple explanations, Bhor sentences and plain language throughout 
are features which will commend themselves to teechers and students. 

It will lead students not only to a theoretical acquaintance with Har¬ 
mony, hut also to become able to distinguish intervals, chords, progres¬ 
sions and treatments by ehr as readily as with the eye. 

By means of an agreeable variety of exercises' the interest of the 
course is well sustained. It will not he found dry by any careful stu- 
. dent. Many of the exercises are decidedly novel u a text- book of this 
kind, never having appeared before. 

The book will be found interesting and helpful in every way to the 
teacher and the pupil. It is also rich in suggestion* for general im¬ 
provement mid in reviews. In advanced study it will be found invalu¬ 
able. £ f&d ■; ■ 

The conviction oi its excellence will strengthen. as it is 
used, and it is safe to predict that this will prove the most 
.popular work on Harmony yet published. 

Address 

THEO. PRESSES, Publisher, 

1704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa’ 

+ SPENGLER’S + * 

System of Technic, 

FOR THE PIANO-FORTE. 

PRICE, 91.50. Idmp Cloth, @8.00 

Ail Original and highly Interesting for 
Professional and Amateur. 

JUST PVBL18USI.K 

We offer in this System of Technic a work that is 
calculat ed to arouse new interest and enthusiasm, and 
point out the road to higher and nobler possibilities. 

While the aim has been to set before the player 
new "and interesting matter, yet the more important 
facts are constantly kept in the foreground, to wit:— 
to develope the weaker fingers, ana .to equalize the 
touch, to create an independence of execution, to ac¬ 
custom fingers and hands alike to every possible posi¬ 
tion in all major and minor keys, and to cultivate the 
mind as well as the fingers. 

Advice to Young Students of the Pianoforte, 

By ALBERT W. BORST 
PRICE* iO Cte. 

gome good advice for every one studying the piano. 



.. M 

GRAND SfUJABE. aM UPRIGHT 



those Instruments have been before the Public for over ’ 
fifty years, and upon their excellence alone 
have attained an 

U N P U R C HAS ED PRE -EMINENCE. 

Which establishes them as 

UNEQUALED 

—IN— 

Tone, fid, forlmaiMp, ail Dmalilifi! 

Pi&ao folly Wsjrsated for 5 Tears. 

WM. KNABE & CO., 

88 ft 84 E. Baltimore-Street, BAXiTHSOKS, 
148 Fifth Ave., near ZOth ht,, Ni.Vt 1 unK 
817 Pennsylvania Ave., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


TWO WORKS FOR PIANO PLAYERS. 

THE ARTISTS’ REPERTOIRE 


PRICE $1.00 m BOARDS. 


CONTENTS. 

Hondo Capriceuso.' Op. 14........Mendelssohn.- 

Impromptu. Op. 142, No. 2. (Ab.).....Schubert, 

Polonaise. Op, 40, No. 1. (A maj.)......,...F. Chopin. 

March Hero! quo....H. Yon Billow. 

Polish Dance. Op. No. 1. .Scharwenka. 

Dae Perle. (Bluette). Behr. 

The Hunter's Horn...F. Yon Kornatzki. 

The Mill....... Jensen. 

Cacoucba, Caprice. Raff, 

Priests' March, from Athaiia.Mendelssohn. 

Students of Sorrento.Celega. 

Pavan. .Sharpe. 

Turkish March.Mozart. 

Pomponette. (Style Louis XV).Durand. 

Intermezzo et Valse Lente.Arr. by Tracy. 

Melodie in F...2.....Rubinstein. 

Qypey Hondo. From Trio No. 5....Haydn. 

Valse. Op. 33. Durand. 

Farewell to the Piano.... Beethoven. 

Two Mexican Dances. Aviles. 

The Brook....'. .....Pape. 

Springtime. Carreno. 

Nel Cor Pin... Beethoven. 

Theme Allemand. .Leybach. 

Pixis Valse .... I ...s.....Pixis. 

Tarantelle....'..Heller. 

Die Jagd. (The Chase)... ..Bheinberger. 

Puritan!.... Leybach. 

Lour®, from 3d Suite. J. S. Bach.Arr. by Heinzs, 

Harmonious Blacksmith. H&ndel. 


ALLEGRANDO. music teachers. STABDABD DUITTSS. 


Instruction and Pleasure Combined. 

A SPLENID GAME FOR EVERY HOME. 

. This game consists of cards, on which the different notes and rests 
are printed, one on every card. After a number are distributed among 
the players, the cards are played in succession and added together as 
they are played ■until the value of a whole note is reached, when it 
counts one for the person -.who played the last card and completed the 
whole note. This gives a general idea only. Full directions, with 
rules fov a number of different games, tables showing the noter ' rests, 
keys, Ac., accompany the game. 

Those learning to play_the Piano, Organ, Yiolin, or any other instru- 
ment; those who sing; those who wish to read music fester; in tact, all 
who we interested is music, need this charming, game. 

It teaches the value of notee and testa. ' 

The names of the note*. 

The various keys in which music is written. 

The different kinds of time. 

Practice in musical fractions. 

The easiest way to learn to read music. 

You learn, while playing an interesting game. 

It is readily learned, even by children. 

Time devoted to playing this game is not wasted, as in most games. 

. A. splendid game for. evening parties. 

A new departure—entirely unlike any other-game. • • 

ftaente can fesaeiTtheir children the rudiments of music, even if not 
musicians themselves. 

Interesting to old and young, beginners and advanced alike. 

Those Intending to study music will find it to their advantage to play 
this game a while before beginning leesona 

Price, BO Cents. 

Address Publisher,. 

THEO. PRES8ER, 

1704 Che&iMt Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


By E. M. SEFTON. 
REVISED EDITION. 
JMcOp • “ " SO Cents, 

The book contains everything for keeping Accounts 
of Music Teachers; Index; Daily Programme, a page 
for each pupil; Cash Account, Bills, Receipts, etc., etc. 
Address publisher, 

THEO. PJRESSEB, . • 

f!Q4 W* i 9L.- 1 , N, 


S O QTEWART’S Celebrated Banjos, the 
■ *>'■ leading and best make. In use bv more urofes- 


A Collection of Interesting 4-Hand Pieces. 


PRICE $1.00 IN B&mm. 


CONTENTS. 


O leading and beat make. In use by more profes¬ 
sional players than any other. Also Banjo Music and Instruction 
Books in great variety. Banjo music for one banjo, for two banjos, 
"for banjo and piano, etc. 

The Banjo and Guitar Journal, 

the great stand-by for banjo-players. The only paper of the kind 
published. Price 10 cents per copy. 

Large illustrated catalogue and price list, giving detailed informa¬ 
tion about the Banjo and its music, mailed on receipt of ff cents hr 

stamps, address $. 8. STEWART, 221 ft 223 Church St., Phils., Pa 


Alerts, Fanfare Militaire.-.Behr. 

Basket of Roses, Quadrille.....Streabbog. 

Bella, or La Tonkinoise March............Wenzel. 

Beet Shot March.....Arr. Bailey. 

Blue Alsatian Mountains Waltzes...Lamothe. 

British Patrol... .' . ...—.Asch. 

Bucephele Galop... ..mmm ....Arr. MJcheux. 

Flower Song, Op. 89............Lange. 

L’Alerts. Fanfare Militaire......Streabbog. 

Marche deg Pompiers...Watson. 

Martha, Op. 112 ....Beyer. 

Pearl of Love, Valse Elegante.......Blake. 

Quadrille, Op. 117......j..Stew 

Qui Yive, Grand Galop de Concert, Op. 12.............Ganz. 

Secret Love, Gavotte....... Reach. 

See-Saw Waltzes.......—...—.Crowe 

Swedish Wedding March.........—.Soderman 

Tans-Juba! Polka.................Waterman 

Tonkinoise (La) March.:..........Wenzel. 

Wandering Jew, Grand Valse Brillante...........Burgnmller 

Address 

R. 


THEO. PRESSE 


1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 













































































SECOND VOLUME 


Studies in 


AND 


By W. S. B. MATHEWS, 

Price 81.50 Net 


Address 


THEODORE PRESSER, 

.1704 Chestnut St., Phllad’a, Pa. 


A System of Piano Technic 

JAMES HAMILTON HOWE. 


Includes a complete set of Scales, Arpeggios, Double 
Thirds, Double Sixths, etc., in various motions, together 
with fingered exercises for special' developments, and 
School of Embellishments... It follows nicely the popular 
Pianoforte Instructor, of late issue (by the same Author), 
in connection with appropriately graded studies and in¬ 
structive compositions. ThiB Tfors has been introduced 
in some of our leading schools of music. A newly- 
revised and corrected edition is in process of publication, 
necessitated by the advanced sales of the work. The 
“ Technic” in the future will be bound in limp cloth, so 
desirable for carrying the Baine in music rolls.. A new 
and original Arpeggio Exercise will be introduced in the 
next edition. 

THEO. PRESSER, 

No. 1704 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The elegant portraits have given the greatest satisfac¬ 
tion whenever introduced. The former price for these 
was $4.60 each, without frame. 

Address 


THEO. PRESSER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


These studies are .composed for the purpose of over- 
coming special faults and defects in piano playing* 
They are to be used only with pnpils who have contracted 
certain bad habit*. Theyare a.ineii«n€ ram 
tonic. -The author has,-in these stadias, happily com¬ 
bined instruction with pleasure. - 
Address publisher, 

~ THEO . PRESSER, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SUITABLE FOR CHORAL SOCIETIES 


FIFTY EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 

POE PIANOFORTE STUDENTS, 

BY ALBERT W. BORST. 

. Price 6.Cents. BO Cents Per Dozen. 

THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, Philad’a, Pa. 


AIT OPBBSTTA. 

By ALBERT W BORST. 

London—N ovello, Ewer & Co., or from the composer, 3602 Hamilton 
Street, Philadelphia. Special terma for quantities. 


For Organized Bands, Military and Zouave Companies, Colleges, Schools, 
Drum Corps,' Police, Firemen’s and Independent Organizations. - Newest 
and Latest Designs in all styles. ? Also a fine assortment of Hats, Caps, 
Belts, Pouches, Drum Major’s Batons, Shakos, etc. 

Send for Illustrated Catalogue and Price List. Address 


CEORCE EVANS 


Please mention the Stud*. 


132 North Fifth Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PALMER’S 


PIANO PRIMER. 


15th EDITION. 


Notes and Remarks by such Musicians as Dr. 

Wm. Mason, Mr. Wm. H. Sherwood, 

Mr. Albert R. Parsons, etc. 

It is concise ; it is exhaustive ; it is endorsed by most 
of the great American Pianists and teachers. Letters of 
commendation of it have been received from the most 
prominent musicians in more than twenty different 
States. It is adopted as a standabd work in most , of 
the Colleges in America. Its sales; have been phenome¬ 
nal. Its price is very reasonable, viz.: In Cloth, em¬ 
bossed, $1.00; in Board covers, 75 cents, and in paper 
covers, 60 cents. Address 

THEODORE Pf. ESGUER, 

1704 CHESTNUT ST., PHILAD’A, PA. 


PALMER’S 

New Pronouncing Pecket Dictionary 
of Musical Terms. 


260© TBBM6 XMEI'INESD. . 

A new and greatly enlarged edition of the Pocket 
Dictionary has recently been issued, which contains up¬ 
ward of 2600 definitions^ covering about all that is 
required by musical students and teachers. It should 
be in the possession of every person who studies music. 

PRICE JW5 CENTS. 


STUDIES IN 


ill 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

By E. W. KRAUSE. 

For Primate, Class or Self Instruction. 

A Systematic and Practical Treatment of Measnre 
(Time) and Metrical Notation, in the form of Beales and : 
other exercises. 

The work affords material for acquiring the ability to 
read and play correctly in a comparatively short time. 


Prise 91.80, In Bosnia: 


THEO. PRESSER, Publisher, 

1704-Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSIC. PUPIL’S TIME CARD. 


An accurate record of lessons taken and music received. Space 
given to arrange adaily practice schedule; also, for hints and cau¬ 
tions by the teacher, for marking the degree or excellence of each 
lesson, and blank receipts to be filled out at the dose of the term. 
Convenient inform and ani incentive to the puplL J 
“I like the card; think it is entirely practical .”—Emit Lighting, 
Chicago, Jan. 11, ’89. 


Price, 50 cents for a Package of 25 Cards. 


VOH SALE BT 


The Root & Son’s Music Co. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 

And THEO. PRESSER, 1704 CHESTNUT ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Portraits of Great Musicians 


SIZE, 22 x 28 INCHES. 

Price $1.00. Postage and Tube, 10 Cents. 
$5.00, with Frame, Antique Oak. 

The following are now ready:— * 

BEETHOVEN, MENDELSSOHN, 

MOZART, WAGNER. 

OTH38B8 TO FOLLOW. 


IliLrSTBATIONSj 

1. Mendelssohn, First Song without Words. 

2, Bach, Loure In G. 

8, Chopin, Nocturne in E flat 

4. Mendelssohn’s Hunting Song. 

5. Schnmann, W&ram. 

6. Mendelssohn, Spring Song. 

7. Schumtnn, Nachtetuecke in F, Op. 28, No. 4. 

8. .Bach, Invention in E minor, 3 voice. No. 7. 

9. Schumann, Orillen 

10. Kubihstein, Melody in F. 

11. Schumann, Polonaise in D, ont of Opus 2. 

12. Mendelssohn (Duetto), No. 18. 

18. Schnmann, Homewards. 

li- Chopin, Preld! in D flat. 

15. Bach, Saraband in B minor. 

16: Schubert, Minuet in B minor. Op. 79. 


CONT E IN T S : 

Introduction. Principles of Interpretation. 
Method of Study. 


Address Publisher, 


THEO. PRESSER, 


1704 CHESTNUT STREET, 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 


THE STAB 01 BETHLEHEM. 


BY 


J. H. HALL AND J. H. RUEBUSH, 

ASSISTED BT 

AL'DXNE S. KIEFEBB... 


A fine collection of Church Tiiaes, Anthems, Choruses, 
i and Glees. Just from the presB. 


Contains 116 Churek Tunes, 80 Pages Class 
Songs, 70 Sunday-School Songs, 

82 Pages Anthems. 


Just the Book Teachers have wished for. 192 pp. 


75 Cents per Copy; $7.50 per Dozen by Hall. 


The great question before vocal music teachers is: How can'we im¬ 
prove the masses in reading music ? - Thia book contains no new 
method, for character notes have been successfully used for-years. 


SPlECIAIi OFJFEIL—We will mail'one copy to any reader of 
The Etude for'only 30 cents, to cover cost, If-you are not satisfied 
after an examination, we will refund the money. Address 


RUEBU 8 H ■, K IE F-F E R & C 

33A.YXOISr : YA. 


4=3 

STUDIES FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 

By Q. W. BBYAHT. 







■ 


Vi/BJi'itZi 


The inadequate results from technical exercises at the piano is too well known to piano players, and forms the great 
barrier to a proper advancement in piano playing. 

Science, having investigated this subject, has discovered and can explain the reasons of such uneconomical results, and can 
now supply at a cheap cost a better and more direct process for developing and enlarging the technical dexterity of the hand. 

It is now used by eminent pianists in their teaching and for their own personal use, and hundreds of teachers testify 
that it is invaluable to both themselves and their pupils. 

As this new method marks a most important reform in technical teaching, all piano players should make themselves 
acquainted with its principles, by reading a 

“ TREATISE UPON YeCHNIC, AND' THE NEW SCIENTIFIC METHOD FOR QUICKER ATTAINMENT 

OF ARTISTIC EXPRESSION IN PIANO PLAYING.” 


Sent free on application to 


J?riym Rafael Joaeffy, 


FOR TEACHING AND 


Used and Recommended by the GREATEST ARTISTS and 
TEACHERS in the WORLD. 


To Ms. Vraon,. ' ' • 1 

Dear Sir —I recently had occasion to see and examine one 
Of your Practice Claviers at the residence of Mr. Alexander 
Lambert, and I desire to express to you my full appreciation 
of the excellence of your invention. Notwithstanding the 
well known aphorism of Bobt. Schumann, that M One cannot 
learn to speak from the dumb-,” I am convinced that many 

-be conquered upon yonr instru- 

accfirately than in.the ordinary 
way: and with the utmost regard for the ears of sensitive 
neighbors. 

In my own practice, I make special use of the silent key¬ 
board—yours is this and much more. 


Mb. A. K. Virgo. 

Dear Sir—Allow me to congratulate you on yonr usefhl 
and much needed invention, the “ Practice Clavier.” Iiun 
using it and like it very much. The principles of 1 touch 
involved are entirely correct and meet my full approbation. 
For acquiring perfect finger control, for gaining strength 
and endurance, and as a means for silent practice, it is 
excellent.. 

Wishing you great success, I am cordially yours, 


technical difficulties mr. 

quickly and 
th the t ’ 


FOR EVERY TEACHER, PUPIL, PLAYER, HOME AND SCHOOL. 
INEXPENSIVE, PORTABLE, DURABLE. 


The Virgil Practice Clavier Go., 

12 EAST 17th 8T. ( NEW YORK 


Nbw York, January 13th, 1889. 


Irvington, N. Y., April 6th, 1889. 






























